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LADY" VERE. 



A LONG ISLAND ROMANCE. 

When furtive glances still find answer sweet 
In manly eyes, no need to spin apace, 
O world ! retard thy gyre for one short week, 
Till love can sweet unfold from timid bud 
That felt the spell at sight ; for innocence 
Is fair ; and when untutored love shines forth 
From maiden-eyes then life doth win a smile 
From death, and so keeps glad, and fair, and free. 
Ah I deathless spell, that lives unseen through life — 
Love, new-bom love, to stranger hearts bequeathed. 
Young love, whom beauty bred and winsomeness 
Called forth to glow. Oh ! take thy gossamer-strands 
To enleash two hearts that beat as one strong heart ; 
For with thy spell in mind, in heart, and soul, 
The wretchedness of poverty takes tinge 
Of roses. Woe may find a path of flowers. 
Despair, lone-crouching in a smoking ruin, 
May rise with glory in her haggard eyes. 
So lead my song along the weary ways 
Of dreary lives, so they find hope to strive. 

9 



10 A LONG ISLAND ROMANCE. 

I. 

Fog, fog, driven by eastern winds to land ; 
Deluging air and island day by day ; 
Relentless fog, when will the sun break through. 
Or be a faintest shield, while vapors thin. 
Like sheeted ghosts, drift hurryingly aloft. 
The ocean's breath — by winds fast driven — 
Hides sky and sun, envelops all the scene. 
And man and creature grow forlorn and sad. 
While moody souls forsake their magic powers 
To sing, or build. 

So was the day when Vere 
And two young Misses to Tiana-Bay 
Came. With them were two artists and a mother. 
Upon a low sandhill the cottage stood. 
Mere fifty feet from the sandbeach, where grow 
Low plants and sedge and seaweed fine, and shells 
Have found their rest. From Ralph, the artist's window. 
Far 'way the bay extended. On either side 
Green strips of land, with pine-woods darkened here, 
And cottages, gay-colored, giving life 
And sparkle there. One arm of the large bay. 
One furlong wide, ran past the cottage brown. 
Around, the ground was wild and left to nature's care ; 
For daisies growing in profusion seemed as though 
They were a pattern white upon the green. 
Sorrel, and weeds of many a radiant tint 
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A LONG ISLAND ROMANCE. 1 1 

Ran all amongst the grass and daisies fair ; 
Thus giving entertainment to the eye 
That was woe-sad. Down by the beach red huts 
Stood ; rustic arbors, like the rough-made sheds 
Of Bushmen in lUwarra's woods, gave shelter 
From rays of sun. To right the copse of pines 
And button-wood ; farther, house after house, 
Till a long hill with pines lined the low sky. 
Back of the house lowlands with woods o'ergrown. 
Farm-houses, fence and fence, and copse and fields. 
Oh ! happy mood to gaze upon sweet innocence 
That beams with sweet good nature. Happy sight 
To know some rare exotic type responds 
To moods of flighty love like birds at play. 
So Ralph found Vere. 

Ah ! Vere, a young school-girl 
Just fifteen years, not hoydenish, nor rude. 
But in her actions sweet reserve and grace ; 
Quiet her ways, and timid was her mood. 
Come there to study how to draw and paint. 
To Ralph she was a flower rare, unknown, 
Uncommon, like some strange, fair Afric-bloom 
Whom botanists deep analyze, for sake 
Of all the charms that other flowers lack. 
Ah \ Vere had locks of hue no flower-tinge 
Is like it. Gaze at sunset-skies, and where 
No clouds are, in the goldish half-light, thus 
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Her half-gold silken tresses hung about 

Her maiden neck. Her full locks hung about her head ; 

Each turn made them artistic ; for an eye 

Like Ralph's, enchanting — fit for portraiture. 

Her features seemed like those of a young god ; 

Large were her deep brown eyes ; her nose was fair 

And large her lips — ^almost like Fatme's lips, 

So richly pink and swollen, for kisses waiting. 

Her neck bore her fair head at times like Dream 

In languid ease delaying by some stream, 

Where tiger-lilies feel the wavelets lave 

Their lank green stems ; at other moments, like that queen. 

Famed Sheba, when the Ganges bore her barge, 

With flowers, jewels, and gold fair omed, passed towns 

That sung her praise with c)rrobals, lyre, and song. 

And often Ralph thought her some Nubian girl. 

Daughter of fairest princess ; for her grace 

Seemed sweeter than the rigid manners worn 

By modem girls. Her body perfect shone, 

Fit for a sculptor's eye, and to Ralph's mind 

Called up rare Guido's " Spring " with flowery robe 

Dancing in joy I 

Such was young Vere. Ah ! Love ! 
Was it unnatural that she could fire 
The eye of Ralph, whose soul was art, and song, 
And poetry I And to her various charms 
The heart of Ralph succumbed— so sweetly 
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And willingly, as when the bleary April-days, 

Grown heavy with f rore winter's waning sobs. 

Succumb to Flora's influence. Oh ! the change. 

April, for sheerest joy, forgets her name 

And leaps in laughters forth as flowery May ! 

Older than Vere, the two young ladies seemed 

In Ralph's love-way. One talked and talked — she was 

A cackling hen ; and her persumptuous ways, 

Her boyish thoughts and mercenary mind 

Jarred on Ralph's soul. The other, ladylike. 

But strong-willed — obstinate to reason's logic — . 

Had pleasing manners, and won Ralph's large esteem. 

In such strange company Ralph spent the day. 

While fog did hide the sun from view, and all 

The scene rang plaintive in the stiff wind's power. 



II. 

Next morning Vere and all went down the hill 

To paint : — a copse of pines, with fence and field 

In foreground, while in distance gleamed the bay 

With solitary sail, and a gray sky. 

Ralph, ever moody when the fog-wind blew, 

Was sad, and nursed his thoughts in his own room ; 

But ere the sun had dumb the zenith gray 

He sauntered down their road, and talked with all. 

Vere, timid, would not let him see her sketch ; 

But Ralph would urge, yet find her all reluctant. 
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So he paid compliments to the two others. 

Then sat upon the railing of the fence ; 

From there peeped at Vere's work, till she laughed out : 

" Oh ! horrid man ! " yet in her gaze lay more 

Of love than such reproach ; to which Ralph ran 

To her and tried to see her drawing ; but she rose 

And ran away, and Ralph quick after her. 

It seemed a love-sweet chase the Greek- maids used 

To cherish, when their lovers won their kisses * 

By chasing them like butterflies in fields 

With bush and flower. At last he caught fair Vere, 

And she showed him her work. Then laughter pealed. 

And joy seemed hovering o'er the two ; so glad 

Their voices rang. When all had strapped their traps 

Vere gave to Ralph her stool and block and easel. 

She saying, " You can carry these. Til take 

Your cane ; " and joyously Ralph acquiesced. 

Ah ! such first day was flowered with such signs 

Of understanding sweet — Vere cared for Ralph ! 

And up the little hill they walked, Vere's heart aglow, 

Ralph's mind as fresh as were the eyes of Vere, 

Till to the cottage came, and there she gave 

His cane to him ; while the two other girls 

Smiled jealously. Could Ralph have found sweet grace 

In Vere, to their own offuscation ? Ethel, 

The one whose bulging forehead proved her obstinate. 

Seemed not to feel his favors much ; but Maud, 

Whose prominent nose pronounced her ways presumptuous, 
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Felt angered somewhat ; and in her eyes one saw 
The twinkle of revenge make riot there. 
But Ralph was far too deep in Vere's own eyes 
To think upon it. 

Fog was still on land 
And steel-gray bay. But o'er the cottage brown 
Light, hued as daffodils with lilies mixed, 
Soft filtered through the rolling mist, and soon 
A flash of sun fell on the daisy-fields. 
And so Ralph's mind felt shine of energy 
And sweet desire to work illuming it. 
But all again the fog grew thick, and gloom 
Spread round ; so he proposed a walk, 
And Maud and the art-master strolled, Vere with Ralph, 
To the small village one long mile away. 
They started. 

Vere near to glad Ralph— ah I Ralph 
Seeking to chat with her, and banter, chide, 
Then laughing, praising her, while silent love 
Went flowing by like rose-scents, passed the fence 
That followed the low hill's incline adown 
To where they sketched that very mom. The woods 
Confronted them. A narrow path, on which the sand 
Lay thick, led them to a wide field with flowers 
And daisies covered. Here Vere stooped and culled 
The fairest flowers ; then she went to Ralph 
And pinned two blooms upon his coat — " Oh ! those 
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For you ! " she said, and laughed, while girly joy 

Played charmingly within her dark-brown eyes. 

Maud, caring not for sentiment nor love. 

With the art-master walked ahead, ne'er ling'ring, 

But sped onward as though on duty bent. 

So are our natures different on earth ! 

Such sign made Ralph's mind seem new-bom that hour ; 

And when they climbed o'er the old fence to reach 

The oak-wood, there he sought for her the shoots 

That have a bloodlike tinge, are so fresh — Ah ! ooze 

Not from them ruby liquids I These he gave her. 

She satisfied, thankful. So, through the fair woods 

That did ascend, and soon to left, the path 

Ope'd on a field fenced in by cruel wires. 

There Maud and the art-master had been waiting. 

When Vere and Ralph came up. " Oh ! we have found 

The sweetest strawberries ; come here and taste them ! " 

Ralph picked some, and he gave to Vere the lot. 

Taking none for himself. But Vere placed one 

Near to his lips ; and that one he did relish. 

Sweet signs of new affection, who would thwart ye ? 

Ah ! me ! God made some hearts that sow vile seeds 

Of blight on those who feel Love's strength'ning dream. 

But then Vere thought of Ralph and loved his ways. 

And neither thought that in the next few days 

Some viper-tongue would poison her pure heart. 

Here bloomed sweet thyme, and wild pinks lonely growing. 

And daisies numerous as the nebulous stars 
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That form the Milky Way on clear, cool nights ; 

Then onward, through a copse, o'er fields, 

Across the highway ; then Ralph walked close to Vere 

And innocently let his hand touch hers. 

Withdrawing it, she allowing such cajoling. 

So, o'er the field. Now came the houses, strewn 

About the fields and copses wide and far. 

In view ; and soon they reached the store and station 

Where they would purchase, and contract post-matters. 

This done, o'er the same variegated land 

They hastened. This time Maud, not liking ease, 

Nor wont to gaze at trees, or hills, or flowers, 

But minded as the new girls of the age — 

All practical, quick for vain gain and show. 

Alert for no man's charms, nor gifted fair 

With true heart ; she ran far ahead of them, 

Thus leaving the three fairer-minded stand 

At times, to take due note of this wild fence. 

Or talk together ; while their eyes would glance 

Around the scene, now hilly with pine-trees. 

Now fragrant with a thousand sheldy flowers. 

And Ralph would chase Vere down the narrow path. 

Oft branches of the sapling oaks advanced 

Too far, so that he rushed to push them aside ; 

Thus playing Knight awhile, as he of Arthur's court. 

When Enid thought he was the King's low scullion, 

But aft' his triumphs down the river's course 
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He proved a Knight great as famed Launcelot. 
So they came home. 

That eve the fog had lifted, 
Letting broad bands of sky shine fair, till, when 
The bleeding sunset died, the zenith shone 
Clear, spelled by night's first ebon breath. And chill 
It grew ; so they retired to the room. 
There Maud and Ethel wrote their letters home ; 
The artist and the matron played at chess ; 
While Ralph and Vere — oh ! happy prime of love. 
When two fair minds are veiled with scented gauze. 
That love unseen slow places round, where thought 
Melts into dreams, and dreams they dreamed full oft 
Glow real. Face to face they sat in gloom 
Of one of the room-comers ; there they played 
At games schoolchildren play — ^at gay recess. 
Knee touching knee they sat, and oft their hands 
Would linger on each other's hands, while laughter 
Burst from them like the ring of girls in May, 
When to the shady lawn they all repair ; 
They, draped in white, with sash and ribbons rosy, 
Wreathing their locks, there singing songs of mirth 
Around the May-pole, dressed in fairest way. 
So till Vere said : " Oh ! I have my trinket-casket 
To show you — all my rings and likenesses. 
Wait I I will get them." And up she stood, away ; 
Till in again with casket in her hand. It seemed 
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As though they had been friends full seven years 

So all-confiding in him was she then ; 

And only two nights had they known each other. 

But such is sympathy. Though strangers, they, 

Who have like temperaments, may sudden be 

Knit to each other like dear friends of old. 

She opened the casket : " This is my purse — how quaint I " 

And Ralph took it and placed his finger-tips 

In every rare compartment — one with mirror, 

The others fitted for bills and stamps and cards. 

" Why I here's my ring I had mislaid at home. 

How I am happy that I found it. There !" 

And Vere gave it to Ralph, whose scrutiny 

Proclaimed it radiant, fair. And then he placed 

It on his smallest finger, but whose size 

Was far too large to bring it o'er the knuckle. 

Yet there he kept it ; while Vere showed her trinkets. 

Fair pictures of her friends and family. 

She smiling oft. " So, now you've had my ring 

Long time ; I want to wear it." " It is yours I " 

And on her finger fair the ring shone out 

Fit for Hadassah, when she showed her glow 

Of beauty to the dusky King, who praised her. 

" How kind of you to show me all your treasures. 

I thank you." 

Then the evening wore with talk 
And laughter ringing sweetly through the room ; 
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Till Vere cried out : •* How tall are you ? " and Ralph 

Replied : *' I think as tall as you." " But wait, 

We will take heights. " Then 'gainst the door Vere stood 

Letting Ralph place a book upon her head 

Wherewith to mark her height Ralph next stood straight 

While Vere marked off his height ; then she was Mirth, 

With flying locks in the south wind, with lips 

Pealing gay laughter, and with eyes aglad. 

For triumphed she : " We are the same in height." 

" How very queer I " " I'm glad — I knew it though 

While walking by your side." And Ralph rejoiced. 

There must be some strange working twixt the two ; 

From first they seemed to have same tastes, 

And now their height was to the inch the same. 

Was Love in office ? Who could tell? Mayhap. 

Yet, what is Love ? It may find countenance fair 

In man ; in woman Love is vanity. 

Save Love for child, and that is often scorned. 

And some will deem that Love is a mere vision 

In mortal's mind, inherited, and lives 

When loneliness is smitten by woman's beauty. 

As to some wanderer in a bleak brown wold 

Of sudden he doth see upon the ground 

A knot of April-violets smiling joy. 

If Love in truth, then Love had chosen fit 

Companions two. If Love had not been there. 

Ah ! me ! then Love ne'er ruled man's tremulous heart ; 

For Love is loth to be away from those 
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Who at first interchange of words seem friends. 
Yes, Love had won. And Vere stood near to Ralph 
And often close, so he could elbow her. 
So were they happy near each other. , 

Ethel laughed, 
While Maud grew angered in her heart that Ralph 
Bestowed his curtseys more on Vere, while she 
Received mere kind attentions — such that ruled 
World's proud society. Yet why should Ralph, 
A dreamer and an author, care for her. 
Who vaunted, that same night, that all that girls 
Would think of now was dress, flirtation, money. 
And that to marry was below their thoughts. 
" It is the last thing we consider — ha ! " 
Those were Maud's words. And since, Ralph felt contempt 
For her with cause, For, why was woman called 
From chaos to the vales of earth, when man alone 
Walked godlike? Ah ! to be the object sweet * 

Of man's soul-bubbling love. And, therefore, woman 
Ought not to act against God's plan, but aid 
Man, lighten many of his cares, and prove 
Herself fair complement to him through life. 
As God had meant. But most girls nowadays. 
Though playing at religion, mock at God and Love, 
And kneel at Mammon's shrine, to the world's bane. 
Howbeit, Maud showed herself too masculine ; 
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She braved too much, thus lost her girlhood charms ; 
So Ralph f orebore to notice her. 

Thus passed. 
The second day ; and Ralph, lying awake. 
Felt all Vere's tender signs of new affection 
As he had in the woods and in the room. 
Then to sweet sleep he gave himself, and soon 
The house was quiet, while out-of-doors the moon 
Sailed on the vasty blue, with glittering stars 
Fair-strewn, and wind and earth sang their own songs 
Forgetful of man's petty rules and strife, 



III. 

Wind, blow with cheery song 

All out-of-doors : 
The bay is flecked with froth ; 

Waves run to land ; 
The daisies on the hill 

Bend to thy stress ; 
The sorrel feels thy touch, 

The thyme-flowers, too ; 
And now 'tis Vere adream, 

Whom thou dost wake 1 
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Wind I blow thy horn aglow, 

The sun shines bright 
Across the bay, the surf 

Sounds dolefully. 
Blow fiercely, so the vines 

Stream in the air. 
Blow madly, so the door's 

Tight hinges moan. 
For Vere hath risen now 

As flowers in spring ! 

'Twas Thursday early when the sun appeared 
And shone o'er wide Tianna-Bay. Vere came 
Downstairs in gayly colored dress ; her curls 
Adangling from her shoulders, her face aglow 
Like flowers full on whom the dewy mom 
Respires sweet freshness and glad radiancy. 
But Ralph had been imbibing mom's fresh air 
Before Vere laughed upon the broad verandah. 
Ralph culled three daisies ; these he tendered quickly 
To Vere surprised, and on her bodice loose 
She pinned them ; while Ralph felt contentment new 
Soft nestle in his heart. 

That mom when Ralph 
Retumed from sketching down the village road, 
Vere and the others,, with their master, drew 
Or painted by the beach with sedge o'ergrown. 
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There Vere was lying on the sand, a bunch 

Of daisies in her hand, on her bodice more. 

She seemed asleep. The sun poured down his rays 

Fiery, but fresh sea-breezes cooled the air ; 

Yet Vere felt drowsy. 

Vere had loved all flowers 
Since she was old enough to think — all flowers 
That grow on earth. And there she dreamed of flowers. 
Her mind flower-lost. Ah ! Greece and old fair nations. 
They had romantic eyes, and in their fancies' 
Created gods and goddesses. There, Flora 
Her sheldy sweetness hurried o'er Roman fields 
With flowers radiant ; there, young Chloris smiled 
To skies where Lemnos solemnized her feasts 
Mysterious ; by the Ganges, to these days. 
In laughing Vasant-time, when Lakshmi brings 
To all true hearts her blessings, the temples glow 
With flowers rare, thus giving thanks to Brahm. 
Yet, we too think flowers beautiful, at least. 
When childhood and our youth are near to us ; 
For May-poles still find favor; but adults 
Ne'er dream to praise them, while a thought to God 
Makes thankful all their hearts for such sweet gift. 
When Ralph came near, his dreaming eyes looked up. 
And there he saw her, like shepherdess of old. 
With crook and flower-girdle, sleeping chaste 
"^y streamlet's marge ; like Chlo6, when her heart 
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Was truly given to Daphnis, dreaming sweet 

Near her own sheep. " A-dream ! " he said. " a-dream ! " 

While she her head raised smiling to his face, 

Her curls neat clustering round her neck, her eyes, 

So meaningful and large upborne to him. 

" No ! dozing ! I ** then fell her head adown 

Upon the sedge, and sparkling laughter rang. 

" You silly man ! My work was done before 

The hour was over, so I rest till noon." 

" How many daisies ! What a flower-girl ! " 

** Pick more for me ! " " No, wait till morning." 

Ralph bantered, while his eyes smiled love to her — 

His gray, electric eyes in whom his moods. 

As they would come or go, revealed lay. 

*• You won't ? Oh ! well, I'll sleep now, you horrid man ! " 

" Don't ! Speak to me ! " " No, no ! " till Vere lay low 

Upon the sedge, she hiding face and bosom 

Against the ground ; and she seemed like Dejection 

Plaining her woe upon the lonely heath. 

Then Ralph, all stealth'ly, used his brawny hand 

As he a sickle would, and mowed, in haste. 

An armful of the largest daisies white. 

He threw these on Vere's head and back ; then went 

Away homeward. 

Vere lay with daisy-load 
Upon her. Happy grave such seemed to be : 
A flower-sheet for her — the flowerlike girl. 
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The young, fair, dark-eyed queen of June's love-days ! 

She who romped o'er the colored fields and plucked 

The flowers in rapt delight — the wild, fair queen 

Of June ; she, like Mliss, unwary, quick 

As lady-birds that dart from marshland-rose 

To tall proud ^horoughweeds. Oh ! Vere so young. 

Whose mind seemed like the morn, unconscious yet 

Of midday's heat, or of night's darkness drear. 

Vere lay there till she felt that Ralph had gone 

(A sense not written in the school text-books, 

But yet all actual). Then up her head rose. See ! 

Two scores of daisies raining on her curls. 

Her shoulders, and her lap. **0h ! I love him ! " 

Her lips breathed all inaudibly ; and straight 

To work went she — as if some agent's will 

Had actuated her intention — to pleasant work 

That had such charm ; for with those daisies all 

She now began to chain them to a wreath. 

" Aye, for my head," she thought, and in her mind 

She knew 'twould be for him she would be fairer 

And seem some girl of olden days, when love 

Was living yet, and pride, and greed unknown. 

" Why I Vere ! how childish ! " said Maud, who began 

To walk up hill ; soon all were at the house. 

There Vere sat in the room, she crowning fair 

Her head, while Ethel, Maud, the others, left. 

When Ralph came down, surprised he was to see 

Vere orned like Teuton laisses, when strong Wodan 
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Held festals in the vernal echoing vales 

Of Teuterburg. She sat there waiting patient 

For words from Ralph ; but he was speechless then. 

His eyes artistic drank the scene romantic. 

Was he translated to some grove enchanted, 

Where young Titania reigned ; and she was Vere ? 

Ralph would have kissed her as she sat demure, 

Like bashful bride ere she her groom had kissed. 

He would have loved her if in olden days 

He lived, when feeling was not checked by rule. 

Nor impulse stayed by society's convention. 

But Ralph said only : " O ! you queen ! " Then sat 

Near her, and deep admired such treasure rare. 

*• O ! have your picture taken so ! " " You flatter," 

Vere laughed ; but soon her face grew sad. She knew 

' Twas love. But would she tell her love to him ? 

Not then, alas I She laughed once more ; then ran 

Away. Ralph's heart was joyous. There he saw 

A being to his mind, and she seemed fain 

To give what he would lavish on her. Heaven I 

How easily thou dost enchain two hearts ! 

But earth ! how bitterly and sadly hard 

Dost make their fate ; now often tearing them 

Apart ; then often, as with Juliet fair. 

Thou sendest death ere their first bridal kiss 

Could thrill their blood I 
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With Vere and Ralph how calm 
The sea they saUed, with Eros blowing mild. 
With Nereids whispering at their shallop's sides, 
With Aphrodite steering towards her isle. 
Where Clotho mused. Awhile through afternoon 
Vere kept the daisy- wreath around her head ; 
Then often to the eyes of Ralph she seemed 
Lefebre's fair " Ophelia ; " for her hair. 
Her light complexion, and her body's build. 
Were as if she had sat for model then. 
Oh ! to his eyes, that ever were alert 
When mom-like beauty round them shone or dreamed, 
Vere then was like his own ideal girl — 
All feminine, with shy and modest manner ; 
Yet through her character a wildness strange 
Sparkled so sweetly, though so wild and strange. 
Oh ! hast thou seen the wild Circassian girl ? 
She owns that subtle grace with savage carriage 
Mingled in subtle way, to thrall the mind 
Of poet and the eye of dreamy artist. 
So Vere was. Ralph gazed at her, nor could cease 
Admiring her; till she and all the others 
Departed for their several occupations. 
Then Ralph walked to the woods, and thought of Vere. 
Full satisfied he was at how kind fate 
Did mete out honey-hours to him. He wallowed 
In all his bliss, that now did like some sea 
Extend to shores that nebulous lay afar. 
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That evening the wind abated some ; 

The sunset glowed, the purple woods lay heavy ; 

The westward bay was like one petal large 

Of giant rose, that only blooms by Palo's towers, 

Whose fairy gardens spread to gain the shore 

Of the far turquoise sea where grim Azim fought. 

In years when Boabdil made Spain his own. 

Then changed the sky, and gold hung o'er the land, 

While gradually the gray tints of young night 

Flitted ; then was it that our Vere and Ralph 

Sat on the wide verandah. She was sorry 

That Belle, her dog, had cried at home for her ; 

But Ralph consoled her well. It came to Ralph, 

As suddenly as squalls over some lake. 

That now the time would be to row ; so Vere 

Was asked, and the art-master. Soon the bay 

Was gladly burdened with a heavy boat. 

And three gay souls. Merrily Ralph rowed, while Vere, 

At the bow seated, played at eye- tag sweet 

With Ralph. The kind art-master served as coxswain. 

The wind had strengthened while they crossed the bay ; 

The scene grew darker, and, above the darkling woods, 

Fair Jupiter like to a god's shield-jewel 

Glowed on the fading emerald space of sky. 

That night the moon should rise in queenly state 

Three hours after sundown ; and in the east 

The fog-banks, signalling to knowing men 

That there the ocean swung his waters deep 
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Like to a pendulum, rose high, at top 

Forming weird-shaped clouds — soft convolute, 

Like petals large of Indian Convolvulus. 

Then Ralph was happy ; Vere the same ; for there 

No jealous eye could scrutinize or carp, 

But free to admire, abandoning reserve, 

Both could exchange their mutual love ; their eyes 

Could gaze long, and their voices mingle sweet. 

Like counter-breezes in some Chilian wold, 

Scented from ilex and fair passion-flowers. 

And Ralph would whisper : " Vere ! " oh ! softly, lest 

The boldness of his speech bring to her mind 

Audacity ; but as he whispered it 

She felt 'twas all sincere, so smiled sweet answer : 

" Not Vere, but Lady Vere ; " to which Ralph gave 

A dearer meaning : " J/k Lady Vere ! " and both 

Rejoiced thereat. So two young hearts invite 

Affection so it be common to themselves ; 

Far from the sordid show of society 

Hearts feel the truer pulse throb, and give way 

To nature's rules, which let impulsive love 

Untrammeled be. 

And on he rowed the boat ; 
Ofttimes Ralph let the boat drift ; so he rested ; 
And in the pauses, while no one would speak — 
For each seemed sharing with the darkening night 
Mjrsterious calm — Ralph thought to hear the wind, 
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As o'er the waves it sped at moody race, 
Sing numbers low ; 

Moon, rise, for I am thine. 

I blow, and waves upbear 
Their snow-sprent length to fare 

With roll and plash supine 
O'er the wide bay to daisy-fretted leas : 
There linger they, then roll backward again. 

Those mortals — powerless — 

Like films in my wild hold 
They row away from fold 

To give themselves to my caress ; 
But they shall feel my power soon, oh ! soon. 
When thou art risen, thou, my beauty-Moon ! 

" Look back I in shortest time the moon will rise 

Above the fog-bank I " said the kind art-master. 

Vera strained her eyes, and true — ^a shimmer spread 

Above the g^ffon-wing^d cloud, and soon, 

As Ralph again let drift the boat, and hearkened 

To the drear wind, of sudden the moon burst forth ; 

In nebulous glory rode the firmament, 

Pressing the clouds fantastic down, and gold. 

Like many sequins striping Shuba's bodice 

And heavy blue dress, in one long tremulous band 

Fell on the wavy bay, and lumed Vere's face. 
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And told Ralph that Vere thought of him, and wrought 

In the art-master's voice a tone of wonder. 

*' How beautiful I Will it bring me luck ? " Vere asked. 

*' Oh ! yes, luck must be with you, my Lady Vere ! '* 

She trusted him, and then fell to brown-studies. 

While Ralph dreamed ; and it seemed he heard this strain. 

As with the moon-rise fair the wind grew bold. 

And frothed the waves, and deepened their furrows dark. 

And troubled the boat : 

How can I think of tears when here we are. 

We two, knit by dear Mystery together, 

And think of all the wrongs at home, of strife, 

Of all the low ways that man's wealth hath flourished ? 

How can I think of care, deceit and gain, 

Here on this boat with Vere my new-found friend ? 

Oh ! such is life — to feel her gaze that seeks 
My dream-replies ; to know her feelings mingle 
With mine — all trustful that I love her well — 
To be alone with her, while nature's wonders 
In sky, in air, on land and bay, beget 
In either quiet thought whom love inspires. 

Then must I think of all the happy souls 
Who found their true heart-loves, while they could wan- 
der 
' Through earth's flower-woodlands, down the redolent 
dales. 
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And kiss on azure-curtained days; all those 

Who ne'er had known of failure's stinging wounds, 

Nor wept alone for having found no love. 

Then Death seems cruel, Time stone-hard, and Fate 
Doth breathe fumes deadly ; for love's separation 
Is real, and youth's dream fades in man's strife. 
But why think on the sable-hooded future ? 
The present must be radiant ; and, with Vere 
Within this boat, reality hath died. 

To such strange mellow tenor were his thoughts 

Moulded by all the beauties of the Night, 

Star-lit, moon-throned. But as the western wmd 

With blastlike hurtle drove now, Ralph had to row 

Harder, and caps formed on the waves. The boat 

Plunged in each flighty wave, but Ralph's strong arms 

Pulled oars, advancing slowly towards the house. 

But the fast wind had driven them awry. 

The coxwain, thinking to have steered for home. 

Soon found his error, and Ralph was forced to row 

The actual distance twice, as there the bay 

Made a large curve ; intermittently the clouds 

Drove o'er the moon, and dreared the bay, as when death 

Shrouds a young beauty from the admiring world. 

Then, like a quiet inspiration's gleam — 

Well known to poet, ere he puts his pen 

Upon the sheet — so came the moon's faint light 
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Above the rim of bulging cloud, till, while 

Vere said : *' O ! turn the boat about, so luck 

Will now be mine," the moon rose full, and glow. 

Such that illumines poet-soul when he 

Doth learn some news fit for a tragic play, 

Spread, filling all the night. And, as Vere sat 

With her left shoulder toward the moon, she laughed — 

With sadness in the note — as laughs the dove 

By San Bernardino Vale, where steam hot springs 

And sweet the rock-rose gazes at Mount Baldey. 

She laughed : " O ! I won't look," and placed her hands 

Before her face. Such actions Ralph enjoyed ; 

Romance had not yet died in her young mind. 

Ralph's dreamy soul felt gladder than had riches 

Been offered him. Not all were lost to pelf. 

To sordid pleasure, or to gain and show. 

Here dreamed a girl who still loved superstition, 

Who loved sweet flowers, who could prove fair theme 

For artist, poet or musician true. 

Then as the smoke o'er Heckla's peak in clouds 

Writhes, rising slowly, so the clouds rose slowly, 

Till they had covered the glow-moon ; and Vere 

Looked up again. Now Ralph swung the boat round, 

So that he faced the moon, and Vere need not 

Hide eyes away. Long did he row to reach 

The post to which the boat-chain could be tied. 

Out stepped they ; then the master left the twain 

Alone, and to the little room, " Ca:sino " named. 
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They went, and sat, conversing sweetly there 

Of lovely things ; while Vere was laughter-bright, 

And Ralph felt soothed as though he heard 

The mellow strains of Schubert there, the songs 

Of happy Schumann, or the joyous pieces 

Of passionate Beethoven ; such magic moves 

From truly girly girl, such influence thrills 

A poet-heart ; and Vere was true to all 

Called feminine ; and Ralph loved dreams and song. 

O ! happy, blessed conjunction. Like Venus star 

And Jupiter that beauty-night this year in March — 

How brief ! should they needs share the stars' own fate. 

And by some cruel law be separated ? 

That night Vere*s sleep, while dreams of Ralph stole in. 

Seemed charmed. Ralph dreamed of Vere. So life is fair. 

And God's supremest miracle disclosed 

Which gives to either sex affections, so they melt 

In each, till both seem knit as though by strands 

Flower-wove and thrilled with essence rare : 

Ichor of unknown beings in worlds supreme, 

In God's wide space ; and without such no work 

From greatest geniuses ; for is not song 

The sigh of lovelorn soul, the thrill of love ; 

For is not Michael Angelo's great work the flower 

Of long dejection, and of plaint and loss ; 

For was not Dante urged by Beatrice to write 

What all this world had never read before. 

Nor will again I And to the charms of love Beethoven 
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Poured from his soul melodious harmonies 

That without love's strange magpie could not bloom ; 

For love is the creator. And beauty stands 

In glory at her side ; and both are handmaids 

Of Him who lives in Mystery afar ! 



IV. 

" We will not see that love-match live too long," 
Said Maud to Ethel. " He does not treat us that way. 
What shall we do to anger him ? " " Let's see ! " 
Said Ethel, brightening up, for her full face 
Was stolid-drawn, so when her thought found life 
The sudden brightness made her seem inspired. 
And then her eyes grew large and wonderment 
Settled. " Vere must not talk to him," " I have it ! " 
Cried Maud. " Well take her from him when they talk 
Together." " Excellent ! " plump Ethel laughed. 
And so the two conspired against such love*play ; 
But through this day they found no chance. 

Maud's type 
Was the new girl ; Maud acted like a boy. 
Limber as any cat, strong as an oarsman 
She boasted of her pugilistic traits. 
Deft with the oars, a champion walker's gait ; 
Maud could have entered any college nine 
So sport-fond was she. 
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But, alas ! her tongue, 
So thick and long, proclaimed her feminine. 
No charms of girls she had. Oh ! why had fate 
Shaped her a girl, for all her character showed 
Her the true boy. And so it is that nowadays 
The strange new woman is not new, but proves 
Herself to be a mis-birth — a girl in shape. 
But with the mettle of a man ; hence man 
Forbears their company, preferring those 
Who are true women — feminine, heart and mind. 
And Maud was very talkative ; forever 
She let her tongue take part i and always knew 
To keep her sisters near her, for her talk 
Did never cease. 



Her heart was also boyish ; 
For once, at table, while Ralph showed a bug 
With colors rare and fair design on back 
To Ethel, Maud stood up and ran to them : 
" Oh I kill the bug I You won't I Well, I will. Look I 
Deliberately she snatched it from her hands 
And squeezed the bug between her fingers. Such 
Behavior brought a sense of low disgust 
To Ralph ; he, since, could never bear Maud near him. 
She were full better dressed in pants and coat 
Than don fair silks, with lace and skirt and bodice ; 
Or be admired by those who still have hearts. 
And while this happened Vere was hurt, and she 
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Did reprimand Maud for her cruelty. 

So was it right that Maud should think 

Of separating the two young well-met lovers. 

She had no feeling ; perhaps to fly a flag 

O'er some slain soldier on a battle-field ; 

But delicate sentiment was foreign to her. 

Oh ! harm 'twere none if she should never bear 

A child, for men need comforting friends as wives. 

The day was splendrous, and so till evening. 

A cool wind blew, dispelling much distress 

The sultriness occasioned after noon. 

The sun was down — ^the sky lay haloed fair. 

With all the afterglow that lasted long. 

'Twas at that hour when dew is formed, when peace 

Breathes to sweet nature, when the air is charmed. 

That Ralph with Ethel, Maud and Vere walked out. 

From first, Vere seemed infatuate, and sang 

In childlike glee and romped, now calling Ralph, 

Then bidding him to chase her ; while he talked 

With Ethel ; then he ran to Vere. Both seemed 

Like Paul and sweet Virginia when they played 

Upon the lawn far down on Martinique. 

The air inspired Vere — ^a buoyancy 

That Ralph had never seen before — thrilled her 

That charmful eve ; she was ethereal then ; 

She sweet disported like an antelope 

Near fragrant forests, where the Niger floods 

Into the sea. 
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" Now, race with me," she cried ; 
And fluttering skirt, and flowing curls sped down 
The country road, with Ralph at her sweet side, 
He racing with her. " I've something in my eye ! " 
She checked her headlong speed, and walked, then stood 
While rubbing at her eye. " Not so," Ralph said, 
" But let the wind blow right against your nose. 
And in a moment dust or anything 
Will be expulsed. Now try it. Lady Vere ! " 
Vere set her profile 'gainst the sweepy wind. 
Her eye felt soon relieved. Ralph's good advice 
Was true, and Vere thanked him from all her heart. 
Then Maud and Ethel came. Vere was so glad. 
She punched Ralph's arm, and praised him eagerly 
As though she loved him. 

Ethel smiled at Maud : 
" Haha ! it's leap-year. Did you notice Vere ? " 
" Yes, it is shameful ! " Maud replied and blinked. 
For jealousy rose in her guileful mind. 
" Why should Vere act so ? " was her hidden thought. 
" 'Twill not last long," the serpent in her hissed. 
But Vere and Ralph still sported like gay nymph 
And love-glad swain in old Provence — blessed age. 
When troubadours sang of their heart-sprung love. 
And life was sweet. 
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Vere grew more ardent now 
In her display of young, affectionate tribute 
To one she loved. It seemed she wished to shout, 
To sing aloud to all around the song 
That swelled within her heart ; but she, instead. 
Leapt round him, touched his arm, and laughed, her eyes 
Beaming delight so as to hide her love. 
And Ralph read all her feelings, changing swiftly 
As do the daisy-fields on breezy days 
When foamy clouds above bring light or shadow 
To fields and hills ; but only platitudes 
Came from his lips, since Maud and Ethel walked 
Close by his side. Vere lost her will and snatched 
Ralph's hat from of! his head ; and when she saw 
That Ralph seemed angered and would not pick 
It up again, in all her passion's wildness. 
With one sweet shout : " Oh ! you ! " she crumbled the hat 
Within her fingers, and threw it far away 
Within a thickest daisy-patch. Then flamed 
Her chestnut eyes, her passion o'erpowered her ; 
She would have kissed Ralph, had not Ethel said, 
" Why, what's the matter ? " which like to a check 
To her sweet rapture made fair Vere conform 
To social rules, and calmer grew she then. 
Till they had reached the house. 
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That night, 
All after games, when most, so tired grown. 
Had gone to bed, Maud, Ralph and Vere were yet 
So lively, that Maud wrote letters home, 
While Vere and Ralph played Helma. Soon Maud left 
The room, and the two sympathetic souls 
Were happy that they could be all alone. 
Vere still was joyous — not so passion-wild. 
But as the lingering thunder aft the storm 
Sounds fainter when the sun bursts forth, and drops 
Of rain retard their downward speed, so Vere 
Had softened all her ardor to a mood 
That was bewitching. Ralph was'spelled so sweetly ; 
He listened to her rapturous talk with gladdened ears ; 
Like dew at mom when sunrays sprinkle on it, 
So seemed each word ; her laughter, fraught with humor, 
Sounded as if it came from maids at play — 
Maids innocent, circling on blossomy lawn 
Their gleeful meritot. 

If no one saw 
From out Vere's eyes a blithe, reserved genius 
Sparkle, Ralph had found it there ; and long he gazed 
With self-contented mien, for he had won 
That genius in Vere's eyes. She had rare skill 
To paint and draw ; but on this night Ralph knew 
Another charm lay hidden in her mind. 
Which charm she now exhibited, since Ralph 
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Had grown so friendly with her, and restraint 
She banished, while dear confidence burst forth. 
Like flower-petals, when Juno showers on earth 
Her joy-tears, while young May hath blushed her love 
To vale and woods. 

Childlike, Vere freely told 
Her predilection of her many talents. 
" I think rd like to act, to play some role. 
Some lady's part ; not comedy, but sad, 
Grand roles, where I could weep or tell my woe 
Like wan Cordelia or like Hazel Kirke." 
And Ralph, from this remark, felt how her genius 
Spoke through her words ; for all strange genius-minds 
Love fair sublimity, and sorrow, plaint. 
And sadness, tears and woe unbounded, since 
Our birth is sad, our age and death so sad. 
And joy is but a sparkle on a fell ; 
But once a day, as the sun comes that way 
And catches it, the fell its jewel shows. 
" Oh I think, I played once — keep it secret, sure ! 
My mother only knows it — played real roles. 
And how I loved it I " Then, laughing like a Naiad 
Whom Faunus tried to catch and kiss, but she 
Escaped him, therefore she in treble-derision 
Mocked, hiding where the laurel-flowers blush, 
Vere added : " Oh ! you seem to think this true." 
In playful way she uttered it, and Ralph 
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In playful way replied : " Not all, Lady Vere ; 
But from the manners of your speech I see 
That you could act." And in his thought he said : 
" How charming ! Were I but an impressario. 
She would be famous." 

Then talked they of great plays. 
Of actors famed, and actresses far-known. 
Vere, young, in school yet, she loved tragedy. 
But genius is a fire, it must bum ; 
There are no means to quench its power ; 
It is like soul, immortal, and aloof 
From worldly play ; it knows no law, nor hears 
The growls of those >Vho would be great as gods. 
But fail, since they are wanting in that power 
Which they assail impudently. Those crows ! — 
Then Ralph confessed that he had loved the stage. 
And feigning, said 'twould be so fair to act 
With her. Arid in her mind she saw herself 
With Ralph, both in their splendor parts before 
An audience that applauded them profusely. 
Vere was so fascinating as she talked 
Grandiloquently of possibilities 
To attain success, that Ralph forgot himself 

And cried : " You charmer I oh ! " but he did check 

His burst of praise, lest he stand up and kiss her ; 
For love is magical, and worldly rule. 
Restraint, or custom dwindle to naught, 
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As palace, temple, or tall edifice fall 

To the tornado's whirling headlong power. 

So love is nature's work — not man's — and so 

Comes unforewarned, lives lawlessly, and dies 

As cloud-racks, or as sunset-clouds, in heaven. 

Before they parted Vere did imitate 

A well-known actress ; and in profuse laughter. 

With sweet ** Good nights " both for the night retired. 

Ralph was well pleased with Vere ; he thought of her 

With gladness, and he felt like Poe — ^those days 

When Helen's eyes so raptured him that love 

Burst forth — so glad was Ralph that hopeful night. 



V. 

Some lives find vessels at their happy birth 
To sail them smoothly o'er life's far, wild sea 
With not one storm ; but others when they're bom 
Must board a sloop, and through life's course 
Must suffer wreck and brave impending danger. 
Again a third, who has bright talents, fares 
Through life's materialty with woe 
And disappointments at hisside e'ermore. 
To such our Ralph had claim ; for soon his joy 
Was to be changed to pain of heart and mind. 
Who knows the morrow well ? No prophet great 
Can see in clearer moments of his sight 
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The morrow's deeds. Why boast that man hath power? 

He, fly, who hums an ignorant tune, soon owns 

That not one of his efforts tells him well 

The future. Ah ! we are but masters small 

O'er the short present ; all beyond it stays 

Within the realm of probabilities. 

When Ralph liad gone to sketch, the others sped 

Toward the beach, and there renewed their work. 

Maud sat by Vere, and Ethel was not far off, 

So they could gossip. Reprimanding Vere, 

Maud knew she must curb Vere's strange love for Ralph. 

" You ought to shame yourself, Vere ! Shame yourself I 

Young girls should never be demonstrative 

To young men. No ! First treat them as you wished 

Them under sea and land. Vere, never show 

Them that you care for them ; they don't deserve it. 

Be hard in heart. Show them an icy look. 

But never let your affection run wild again 

That, as you did last night, you punch his arm 

And run 'longside of him, as though you both 

Were married. Now, Vere, promise me to shun 

Him ; no attentions show him ; be so cold 

To all his bland advances that he'll hate 

The place you stood on. Promise me, my Vere ! " 

Guileful Maud said to Vere, while inwardly 

She laughed : '* So, now he'll come to me, and time 

Will be more like at jolly home ; " and Vere — 
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A child in mind yet — did but as her elder 
Advised her well. 

To Vere it seemed unkind ; 
All after Ralph had given her sweet pleasure, 
Had tendered to her flowers, and many a time 
Had purchased things for her at the far store. 
But Maud kept proving why it was not good 
In form to be a free bird, singing love 
To those she loved ; why she was wrong to show 
Her fondness for him ; and more and more, till Vere, 
All saturated with Maud's reprimands and censures. 
Made final promise that she would be cold to Ralph. 
So oft in history the ministers 
Had talked, till sad catastrophies arose 
In monarchies that erst had flourished fair. 
" I cannot — ^no ! " Vere's heart cried. " No ! I cannot I " 
Yet could she know well why her serpent-friend 
Had thus advised her? 

Ralph worked hard 
That mom, hence he came late to his repast 
And had no chance to see Vere for a talk. 
Vere, when Ralph spoke, gave shortest answers back. 
Let fall her lids, or looked away. Ralph's sense 
Of manners seemed perplexed at such new treatment. 
What had he done to reap Vere's rash opprobrium ? 
Why did she act like that ? It was so trite. 
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So foolish an exhibition, that he forgave her. 

She was a child yet, and whose heart could feel not 

What sad experience deals. 

After their meal 
They sat together on the verandah, there 
Talked yet delightfully as was their wont. 
But soon the others came loud-noising up 
And, without any fair excuse, Maud cried : 
'* Come, Vere, we're going out aboating now ! " 
Vere smiled, stood up, and laughing, " You must be 
Alone now," fluttered with the rest adown 
The flower-bright hill to where the boat lay moored. 
Ralph's mind was stunned. Such impoliteness sent 
A chill through him. What could he do, but stay 
Alone and feel so sad, that he did wish 
He were a girl, so tears could flow to soothe him. 
He saw them in the boat ; he saw them laugh 
And shout and sing ; but never did they beckon him. 
Alone he sat, till all at once his mind 
Saw into their low game. " Ha ! that shrewd Maud 
Is at the bottom of it all." Then Ralph 
Nigh cursed her lips that harmed his lovely Vere. 
What could he do but bear alone his fate — 
Sit there alone, and see his love in bonds 
Of her who spat wry poison on their joy. 
And feel that no one cared for him anow 
Amongst the girls who asked hard favors of him, 
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To whom he aye had shown himself a knight ? 

Could noble outcast from an empire feel 

Worse than Ralph had ? Nay. Rather rack of illness. 

Or pain from sword-wound, than that tearful woe 

That comes when lovers play with truthful heart ; 

When those who loved us suddenly from us flee. 

Till we are sad as rocky ocean-isles. 

Whose plangent shores no tread of life have known. 

But all lies desolate. 

Then Ralph went down 
And sat within the arbor with a roof 
Of four long branches, with their leaves all sear. 
" Ah ! was it true ! " he said. " No ! no ! my Vere 
Is fooling me. Til wait here till she's back." 
The wind, in intermittent gusts, sped over him 
And rustled all the seared leaves ; some tinkled 
So low as sounds from Southern fastnesses, 
Where Solitude sits silently and secretly. 
Save whispering to the shambling sea and sky, 
Save vocal where the river-trees give nests 
To jewelled birds of song. Those rustling leaves 
Evoked from Ralph's dream-mind somnolent songs 
That solace gave to him, and there he heard : 

Oh ! heart ! when riven in twain 

By love that spurns you. 
Is there on earth worse pain 

Than fire that bums you ? 
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Is there worse pain when she who loved you leaves your side ? 
Then would that I had tears ! I must with pain and woe abide 

Those leaves tinkled, like pods of broad bread-trees 

By Gambia's swollen tide, when autumn stript 

Them of their seeds and left them hollow, while 

The passing wind made musical their shells. 

Like mournful strains. Then Ralph stared out o'er bay 

And distant banks of cloud, fulmant in foam. 

Tumbling aslow, like Arctic bears 

Upon some floe in turquoise stretch of sea. 

He started ; now sped the wind and shook the bush 

Or soughed, while o'er the million daisies blowing. 

Then dashed it past the arbor, shaking all 

The roof, till like a spectral sound that gasps 

Awhile, then fainter grows, till all is hushed — 

The wild wind died.. And in such pause he felt 

Her absence more. His mind interpreted 

Quaint nature's symbol. A life that was, is gone. 

His love that blossomed then was fading fast 

To live no more. And in that pause he heard 

Weird strains like universal echoes in vast space: 

The curfew-sound, at close of day 
After its peal, is gone away ; 

'Tis there no more — no more ! 
The ship we see upon the main 
Flies far ; 'twill not return again 

To this our shore — our shore I 
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All passes — ^joy to sorrow-hours, 

Bright moms to gray, sad evening-showers, 

And life to death — to death ! 
Love's blush will fade so soon — so soon ; 
The sun sets for the rise of moon ; 

Death takes our breath — our breath I 

Then all is sadness here to me. 
My blood flows all so sluggishly. 

Vere loves no more^no more ! 
A void is in my mind ; I feel 
All's gone — ^my loving-time, its weal. 

My heart is sore — is sore ! 

When they returned, all passed him by and went 
To the large arbor on the hill-top. Ralph 
Could not repress a sigh. The truth was evident. 
Such strange behavior cut his heart, he felt 
Like those great minstrels in the Scottish age 
Who, after plajring preludes silv'ry and divine, 
Were cast out of the palace to drear woods. 
Where they must live forsaken till they die. 
So felt he ; yet his love for Vere unnoticed left 
Her impoliteness ; so he went to them. 
When he came up, Maud turned her face away. 
As if she felt her conscience smite her ; Vere 
Was mute. Ralph spoke to Vere, but she evaded 
His queries kind. " Why won't you talk to me ? " 
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Then Vere huddled close to Maud : " I promised Maud 
That I should not talk to you any more," 
Vere said, her innocent voice betraying well 
That she had let herself be swayed by Maud. 
Poor Vere ! This pained Ralph overmuch ; yet he 
Asked one trite question of Maud ; she turned her head 
Away, while chuckling and not answering him. 
This was too much for Ralph to bear ; he who 
Had done laige service for them out of kindness, 
Should they have liberty to treat him like a tramp- 
Aye, like a vagrant ? Nay, his sensitive heart 
Could not bear such. 

And yet, worse was to follow ; 
For after a few moments Maud got up 
And saying: "Vere, come with me to the house I " 
Without one shortest word of some excuse 
Or sign, showing that Ralph — a man of name. 
Accomplishments, of means, a gentleman, — 
Was in that arbor ; off they hurried as though 
No human being had been sitting there 
In talk with them. This stunned Ralph so, he knew 
Not where to fly to. Shunned by them, ignored 
By them, he'd be alone through all the day. 
What could he do but go to his own room. 
There think awhile ; then take his cane and tramp 
O'er hills, through woods, to try forget his woe. 
Ah ! nature is rare anodyne for hearts 
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Bruised by treatment such that Ralph had known. 

The emerald foliage, and the fields with flowers ; 

The hurrying clouds, the sun on high, the birds 

Sweet twittering, the butterflies — all, all 

Spend balsam for the love-forlorn ; so Ralph 

Felt soothed when at the eve he did return. 

Vere, when at table, smiled to Ralph, and he 

« 
Talked to her. What will love not try ? Love's spell 

Cancels all promises, and wondering rule' 

Falls low when love with triumphant step appears. 

But Maud's wry influence still smutched Vere's tongue ; 

And when Ralph asked Vere if a boat-ride be 

Welcome to her, she laughed and said : " No ! no ! 

I'll row alone — all, all alone." In presence 

Of all the others Ralph forbore entreaties ; 

So Vere soon left, while he, dumbfounded, followed 

With his eyes that sweet Mliss-like innocent. 

When on the hill, already spread the sombre veil 

Of nightfall on the scene, and this made Ralph 

More gloomy. He saw her in the uncouth boat. 

Far out upon the wavy bay alone. 

When two nights past she sat with him and talked 

So brightly to him, while pure love smiled too. 

But now she seemed a wilful peasant-girl 

Upon the sea, near to the wild sheer fyords 

In Norway bare ; she seemed a loveless child 

That never yet had heard the voice of man. 

Nor had sweet given friendship tokens fair 
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To any one. Ralph felt she wished him with her ; 
But what obstreperous scolding would Maud give ! 
Vere was a child, with no mind of her own yet ; 
How could she know the feelings of a lover ? 
So Ralph forgave her undue actions, taught by Maud ; 
But Maud he hated as nobleness hates guile. 
There floated the boat with Vere fair standing up 
Alone — alone ! the only craft and soul 
Upon the dusky bay ; while Ralph sat lonely 
Watching his jewel who cut his heart in twain. 
Ralph thought tears would start in his eyes ; but men. 
Bereft of solace, such that women know. 
Must stern repress their longing's pain. The dusk 
Grew thick, it shrouded all the air, till darkness 
Invaded all ; and Vere rowed back to shore ; 
Then went into the house ignoring him. 
The others sat indoors. Ralph entered then, 
And there he saw Vere on Maud's lap. He started. 
Maud seemed like some vile deviless that steals 
Sweet innocence away from virgins fair. 
Ralph saw her claws, and all her profile dark, 
A smirch upon her cheek, a look malignant 
Dashed from her eyeball. Maud forebore to gaze 
At him ; and Vere bent low her head. Ralph felt 
Like to a culprit. She who flamed his mind. 
She would not talk. She, who the day before 
Ran joyously along his side and played 
At love-tag, punching him in child-like glee 
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She would not utter one short word that night. 
Ah ! cruel woman — heartless, full of guile 
Must we submit to all thy caprice low ? 
We, men, who love ? What penalty hath God 
For those who lure away affections true 
From lovers leal ? Demoniac are their minds ; 
They are not human. But Ralph saw how Maud 
Was conscience-bitten ; she dared not look his way. 
And when Vere left her lap, Maud straightway pulled 
Her chair to the large table, there to write. 
Exasperated, Ralph in dire despair 
To Ethel staid proposed a game ; then Vere 
Was asked to join, and after much of bidding 
The two young lovers sat near one another. 
When Ralph touched inadvertently her hand 
Vere seemed full glad, and let sofj; thrill pass through. 
This soothed sad Ralph, Triumphant he turned round. 
And seeing Maud crouch o'er the table — ha — 
He thought she was a hag, with eye of fire ; 
Yet filled with g^ilt, while fear forbade her gaze 
Straight in another's eyes. Ralph won ; and Vere 
Sat near him then. But when all went away 
Vere said no sweet " good-night " to Ralph, but — ^sorrow- 
She voiced her wish to all ; and Ralph felt stabbed. 
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VI. 

Not boastful Science even 

Can tell how comes the pain, 
When far from loving driven 

Our love ne'er talks again — 
To us — to us — as once she used ; 

Then Science loses sway, and Mystery upholds 

That all our mind, our heart's own folds. 
Are by strange influence enthused ! 

Oh I language may not tell it — 

The pain that tightens fast 
Our feelings all ; who quell it ? 

'Twill in her presence last ; 
But only absence will unchain 

Its manacles that have clasped our heart and mind. 

Such pain is harsh as winter wind, 
Unbearable is such harsh pain ! 

Intrepid Science even 

Can tell not how the pain 
Comes when from love we're driven. 

When she ne'er talks again — 
To us — to us — ^as all of yore ; 

That tightening pain hath not a word for lip to spell ; 

The only way to kill it well : 
Gaze on the loved-one never more ! 
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All through that night Ralph could not sleep ; his thoughts 

Were racked : " Can it be true ? Can it be true ? " 

" Vere talks no more ! " reiteratingly 

He uttered to himself half audible. 

He tried to sleep, but, ever like a face 

That haunts one, night aft* night, Vere's shameful treatment 

Kept all his thoughts awake. The pain — ^such pain — 

That stayeth like some blight untraceable; 

That dingeth to one like the Upas-scent 

In Java jungles ; pain that came of sudden ; 

Such pain is chronicled in no stale book, 

Such used for science ; for 'tis known to hearts 

Alone, and hearts can ne'er be well explained. 

Mysterious hearts ! Ralph's pain g^w more and more. 

He wished to rend himself in parts ; he wished 

To cry aloud ; his head felt bursting, and his mind 

Kept questioning : " Is it true ? Oh ! is it true ? " 

And when he closed his eyes to sue for sleep, 

Most horrible dreams were his, so eerie, wild. 

That he preferred to be awake. When dawn 

Blew forth her paly light, Ralph slept awhile. 

Ah ! such strange, unexplained pain had he 

To suffer. For what ? A gentleman indeed, 

Those girls of inexperience dealt with him 

As though he were a commoner. Ah ! me I 

The marmot frozen on the plain is seen, 

The monk's warm garment shelters it ; but soon 

The marmot sets his teeth at that high heart 
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Who gave the marmot life. The same old tale 

Was there enacted, save the personages not 

Alike ; nor were the place and time the same. 

Kindness too often tends to bring contempt ; 

And love, sad hate. Yet, wherefore ? No one knows I 

Ralph saw the past four days again. Each act 

Of his showed true civility and kindness. 

To Maud he was attentive, and to Ethel. 

To Vere — ah I could a soul be so disposed 

Toward angels sweet as Ralph had thought of Vere ? 

This rankled in his mind. He saw no guilt, 

All shone so pure as doth fair Hesper glow 

In clearest skies. Such pain, perchance, a man. 

Thought guilty of a crime and put to prison. 

Feels when he knows his innocence is true. 

Vere rose that morning with a sad, worn face ; 

She felt so mean, her girlhood would rebel. 

Too young in mind was she to know her wrong. 

So she resisted not Maud's low designs. 

But, like one mesmerized in evil way. 

She lost her will, and she was like a stem 

Of lily fair that cannot stand upright 

When the least breeze doth blow. Oh ! Evil ! Goodness I 

Two powers strong, so jealous of one another. 

When Good holds sway, 'tis maimed by Evil ; 

Yet when rough Evil triumphs. Good stoops low 

More often than to kill wry Evil — ah I 

Because Good hath the sentiment of good 
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In her, thus stopping ere she do an evil, 

Though in so doing Evil would )5e killed. 

Thus triumphs Evil, and Good is ridiculed. 

So was it that Maud could triumphant be, 

And Ralph, impossible of hurting anything, 

Could not fly wrathfuUy at her low means 

To sunder lovers young. In olden times. 

When knighthood flourished fair, she would have paid 

Dearly for her mean act — aye, Ralph would show 

His loyalty, and carry off his lovely Vere. 

But in this stale and puny nineteenth century 

Custom prohibits love to burst, or knighthood 

To show rare valor ; hence we are mere tools 

Of iron, soulless, heartless show and pelf. 

Vere rose early and went out to the fields. 

When Ralph came down he saw her there amongst 

The daisies and field-flowers. The morn was rare 

In freshness, like off Santa Barbara 

Some sweet November day ; and Ralph thought Vere 

To be lone Proserpine in Enna vale. 

When she culled flowers on Olympian lawns. , 

Kneeling, her face brushed by the thousand flowers. 

Her golden curls blowing as came or went 

The sea-drenched wind, she was fair Innocence ; 

She, flower-like, and loving flavors sweet 

Amongst the flowers. Oh I why must she be prey 

To world's ignoble life? Why could she not 

Wreathe flowers for her flower-grave in flowers ? 
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Thou flower-soul ! Will pride and wealth and show 
Once stamp out from thy heart thy flower-love. 
As they have ever done to thy sad sisters ? 
I think they will. 

Before, on other morns, 
Ralph would have gone to her and shared with her 
Her flower-love ; for Ralph loved flowers too ; 
Did he not press Vere's flowers in his book ? 
But she nor screamed to him, nor looked his way. 
This broke Ralph's heart ; he choked, he pressed his fingers 
Tight, and he said : " No, no ! No longer ! I cannot ! " 
At table, when Maud was away, Vere smiled 
To Ralph, and she would answer ^ but, when Maud 
Came in, Vere changed and was most obdurate. 
Then Ralph decided he must leave the place 
Abruptly. 

He stayed a day yet ; through whose hours 
He never saw fair Vere, she feigning sickness. 
That night Vere, coaxed to get her mandolin. 
Sweet favored all with easy melodies she knew. 
Small skill she had, yet sweetly did she play 
For one so young. One individuality 
She showed : when talking of stage-life all hotly. 
Her great enthusiasm made her put her elbows 
Tight 'gainst her waist, then would she shake her body 
Most vigorously. It recalled that dance 
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In Afric's desert quaint, where Biskra stands 

In diamond-sparkle (when the sun shines bright). 

At foot of the wild, gorge-filled Atlas-range ; 

That dance danced to a never varying tune. 

Which some fair Nubian girl, dressed gorgeously 

With silks, and jewels, and wierdest ornaments, 

Performs for the admiring crowd ; for then 

She shakes her perfect form as though convulsed. 

Yet oft'times moving with the tune's sad rhythm. 

So Vere would shake her body when, enthused, 

She praised some actress who was her ideal. 

And Ralph smiled inwardly. Vere was so childlike, 

A bud unblown, her mind in chrysalis. 

Her heart yet cold, her soul yet swathed with whims. 

And was it her mere sweetness that enthralled 

Ralph ? Surely love could hot find life in Vere ; 

Love comes with age. Vere's lovely, childlike blooming. 

Like to a garden, glorying with radiant flowers, 

Like that 'on Candanabbia's legendary hills 

Where Shelley once had wandered ; Vere's innocence. 

Like to a half-unfolded magnolia blossom ; 

Those had ensweetened Ralph's serene, high soul ; 

And he loved such ; hence all that Vere did, he 

Admired. And when Vere slighted him, oh ! pain ! 

He had to bear it without sigh or pity. 

And now that Vere feigned coldness, it was ice 

To Ralph. 
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Next mom the fog was thick and hid 
All round ; but later, all the fields lay shining 
Beneath the laughing sun. 

All were at work 
Near to the beach. Ethel and Vere were drawing 
Upon the hill ; while Maud and the tall matron 
Were by the water's edge. This pleased Ralph greatly. 
The last sweet moments he could speak to Vere. 
From Maud away, Vere yet could civil be. 
And tender " Farewell " like a human girl. 
Vere drew there. Talent she possessed, How fair 
The strokes of pencil, and how clean the drawing. 
The trees were trees, the beach ran pleasantly, 
The distant hills rolled natural — all was good. 
Ralph bit his lips. He forced to leave such girl, 
With hints of genius in her maiden-work ! 
It was too true. He had not long to^talk, 
Vere's penqil would not leave dark lines. 
So she complained. Ralph gave her his ; it worked full well, 
" You'll need it, though," Vere said. " 'Tis yours. Lady Vere ! " 
*• YoM good mzxi !" laughed out Vere ; then all smiled there. 
Ralph shook dear hands with all save Maud, to whom 
He simply said, " Good bye ; " then walked away 
To the quaint cottage, there found vehicle 
And horse ; then drove to the far railroad-station. 
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That night Vere cried, when in her room alone ; 

She felt his absence. None played with her that night. 

In comer of the room she sat alone. 

No one to laugh to, none to thrill her hand. 

No man was there save the art-master. Who 

Would ask her talk about her favorite themes — 

Of wan Cordelia, or sad Hazel Kirke ? 

Who laugh with her at childlike talk ? Who romp 

With her o*er daisy-fields, or skip the road 

As nymphs and swains at vintage-time of old ? 

Who sit by her, and play child-games with her ? 

None. She could play with them, but who would be 

Sweet echo of her laughter juvenile, or seem 

Her very humor as it sparkled or dreamed ? 

None. This she felt when in her little room 

That lonely night. 

Ralph travelled to Long Island's end ; 
There stayed, and by forgetting eased his pain. 
But hard it was ; so hard, he sent books to her — 
Weird stories Vere did love so well — inscribing 
Upon the tiUe-page : FOR " LADY " VERE ! 
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Epilogue. 

O, Love I black roses wear upon thy head. 

The love that erst was blooming red is gone. 

No blame to thee, Love, but to jealousy, 

To vilest guile, and mean hearts, sordid souls. 

Thou canst not die, thou sun I What though huge clouds 

Hide thy great glow, thou shinest steadfast there 

In the staunch soul's wide universe — God's own I 

So live thou. Love I fire-pillar of the world. 



" LADY " VERE. 

We gamboled o'er the flowery fields of love — 
Love, nature-lulled, unseen, yet felt forever. 
Sad was our heart when we were made to sever. 

Joyous when walking through the breezy grove ; 

But 'tween us squat a toad, wry hatred spitting 
Upon her heart ; to it she fell a thrall 
And shunned me aye, nor came she at my call. 

But far from me she lonely would be sitting f 



Oh I after glorious loving days ashine. 

Why must her lips no answer give to mine ? 

Yet, ah ! so may love's joy be wrecked by pain ; 
As, after many hours of silvery sea 
And sun, 'mid shout and cry and jubilee, 

The vessel founders in the wide mid-main ! 
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TO AUGUST. 

Warm month of haz^d air an4 floating clouds ; 

With crickets chirring day and night, 
And thousand locusts, singing in the trees 

That dream while ripening in delight 
Their fruits or seeds. Persistent katydids, 

New-bom these days, in swarming crowds 
Assembled on the boughs, like million bees 

Sing out, in tune, what August bids 
Them say to all the fields, and groves, and woods : 
Creation glows ! Perfection dreams and broods ! 

White hoods, short dresses brown, move *long the road 
With fences vine-grown, where the sweets 

Of rampant fruits their lusciousness proclaim. 

. And, on some golden lawn, she meets 

Him who hath ravished all her heart ; they muse 
Or cavil , . . once he had bestowed 

Upon her favors ; said a lovely name — 
Oh ! now her beating heart must choose ! 

And while the clouds float lazily, the weeds 

Their nard-scents sweet exhale — 'tis Love who leads I 
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Oft have I seen thee, August ! like a woman 

Stand on this lovely, lovely earthy 
With rapture in thy face, and courting Love ; 

Not knowing sorrow, grief, or dearth ; 
Resplendent in thy sway, with Plenty near. 

Thy kisses, to the bairn, the yeoman. 
To all the hills and dales, the fragrant grove. 

Sweet-given, were as wild and dear 
As even are a woman's, quickening all 
Man's faculties — so Nature is thy thrall 1 



SEPTEMBER. 

A sweeter, warmer kiss, by Nature given 

To thee, hale month of ripe fruits, culminates 
The age of summer I Thou art blessed by Heaven 

To crown that season with what animates 
The swain's sweet taste ; the luscious pears ; the nuts 

Of hundred trees ; the reddening apples' pulp ; 
The chestnuts, and the hazel ; all the fruits 

That cloy ; the grapes whose juice the peasants gulp 
With relish. Also, from young lateling shoots 

Thy zests are taken to the village-huts. 

Sweet music is with thee : either the hum 

Of oak-enchanted bees ; or the low ring 
Of toads ; the laughing pigeon — or the drum 

Of frightened partridges upon the wing ; 
Or else the surge — ^and murmur of the wind. 

That sings the summer's farewell-song : all sound 
Like music, while the sun pours down hot rays. 

Maturing what he kissed ; — and on the ground 

Thy flowers pink, or with their golden sprays. 

Or scarlet, bloom for wreaths fair hands will bind ! 
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With thee, hale month, many a time I was : 

By gurgling brooks ; within the forest-gloom ; 
Neath orchard-boughs — or dreaming on the grass. 

Soothed by thy sweets — then on the hill, abloom 
With golden-rod and asters ; or by streams 

Where gentians oped their fringed purple flowers ! 
Most, in the murmur of thy honey-bees ; 

Oft, with my thoughts astray, in fruity bowers. 
Hearing red apples fall from sinuous trees. 

While knowing thee wrapped in thy mellowing dreams ! 
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DELORME. 

The greenest of our valleys is the Mohawk, 

With ever new-expanding scenery 

On either bank, the youth-like river flows 

Down to the sea. There Utica lies sweet. 

Along the Mohawk ; fair its streets lead up 

The slight incline, nor do they lose their charms 

When with the valley level they run to north 

Or south. What view extensive greets the eye 

When from the pleasure-park we gaze afar 

O'er all the wide green valley to the hills, 

That, low, with woodland draped, shine fair. 

When the sun sets ! How fresh the fields seem there 

Across the gently flowing Mohawk, where sleeps 

The village small of Deerfield, with its streets. 

Run wild for want of care— its houses scant 

And old, run o'er with vines or lichens g^ay — 

Its fences rotting— or half broken — ^its tone 

Of sleepiness that seems to loathe emprize. 

And fair improvement. 
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There in Deerfield small, 
Delorme had lived. Her father, stem of face. 
Was pastor of the Methodists that made 
This sweet, idyllic place their pleasant home. 
And well they fared. Their house stood at the joining 
Of three highways — one to the north that led 
To Utica, one to the south to Richfield ; 
The third one made the main-road of Deerfield 
From east to west — and led beyond the village 
To three-miles-distant Middleville. The house 
Was plain, and round it joyed a garden fair 
With flower-beds and gravel-walks, and, near the gate, 
A tall, broad walnut tree. Back of the house 
An unpretentious bam, kept neatly, stood. 
On either side a strip of lawn, and near 
The fence a well ; while farther back there lay 
The vegetable-garden at the end. 
There they had lived ten years. When they had come 
Delorme was eight years old. She went to school ; 
And at the time of this our story Delorme 
Was eighteen years. 

At school in Utica 
Was one Fred Strowson — her classmate. Both abode 
In Deerfield, but had known each other only 
When at the school they met. Soon intimacy 
Arose between the two, and often would he walk 
With her back to'her home ; would linger there 
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By gale or door ; till, after months, he knew 
Her folks, and they found favor with his father. 
He was her senior by three years. So all 
Went well. 

While yet Delorme to studies gave 
Her time and thought, Fred Strowson read the law ; 
He, wealthy, knowing persons influential. 
Had need of no large worry for the morrow. 
And after one short year the city gave 
To him a clerkship at the court. And now 
Delorme had finished all her studies — 
For she was nineteen — ^fair of form, and grace 
Lay in her motions, while her face beamed bright. 
And she would think of love. 

One day in June 
Fred Strowson, as was his custom, went to call 
On fair Delorme. Both seemed well suited then ; 
He loved her, and she thought of him each day. 
He aye had brought her sweets and flowers fair — 
And she, a girl of this our modem day, 
Felt flattered, thinking that attentions weighed 
More in the scales of love than many words 
Of idle admiration. Strowson 's heart 
Was good, and loyal was his mind, he thought 
Girls to be constant, never fickle — nay — 
(O ! youthful heart, so every youth doth think. 
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But, ah ! too soon years show the sore mistake !) 
He thought that if a girl doth acquiesce 
Once, her dear word is given for all life's time. 
But Strowson still was young, how could he know 
At twenty-two I But so far fair Delorme 
Was like an angel to him, and she loved him. 

Fred lived near to the last fine cottages. 

In a mansion large, with parklike grounds attached — 

He walked down toward her home upon the road. 

The village road, whose aspect shows neglect. 

The grasses growing where they please ; here furrowed. 

There bearing heaps of stones ; while near the ditch 

Tall weeds grow rampant, and, incidental, 

Some boards lie wild ; and soon he faced the fence 

He op'ed the gate and hurried up the path. 

Till at the door he saw her waiting for him, 

And there he kissed her ! O, country life ! not caring 

For staid deportment, nor for strait-laced rule. 

You let youth's joy leap forth when lovers young 

Meet in the daylight, and you say no word 

When lip meets lip in broad sunshine, in view 

Of all your trees, your sky, your flowers and lawns. 

And all your people, old or young ! But how 

Would city houses cry out at such demeanor ? 

Oh ! There the natural joys 'twixt maid and man 

Must hide themselves, and when young lovers meet. 

They hardly shake their hands, but walk apart. 
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With stem, cold faces, with head upturned, as though 
They feared some scathing censor at their heels. 
Yet there Fred kissed her. 

»" How glad I am, dear Fred ! 
We have yet time to walk to Sherman Glen, 
For there I want to pick some flowers for church." 
" Most willingly, dear Dellie," and they started, 
Both smiling bright. 

It was a day of June — 
Who loves not June, the loveliest month o* the year. 
Here in our State ? It is like love's own reign 
At twenty, when first love doth really bloom. 
Unsullied by our manhood's worldly lore. 
When love is love, with passionate longing crowned. 
And ardent wooing taketh hold of us, 
And yet illusions spur desires to win 
The longed-for prize. June, sweetest month o' the year ! 
With all her languid heats pervading nature, . 
Her fragrant flowers in vigor, blooming full, 
Her matchless air, that soothes and yet inspires 
To emprize bold, and thrills our very souls. 
There is a magic essence in her breath, 
That when we lie upon the open field 
And gaze into the quiet blue above, 
Instils in our crude minds the love of God. 
We worship then ! for there is balm that fills 
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Our sordid natures with a sense of prayer. 
Unknown to us in hours of city life. 
We are become what we from birth had been 
But lost all in the fray for station cold 
And vain display ! Again we turn our thoughts 
To mystery — for in that June air lives 
A magic potency, so -soft, persuasive. 
That we are grown of sudden living souls 
Again, oblivious of the mart, the toil 
Unprofitable, that long had veiled high life. 
We feel again the Presence — for who and what 
Could have created such a stillness round — 
That cool air, blowing consolation to us — 
That radiance, shining from all things and sky. 
But lavish God, and His most marvellous thought I 
Fair praise to Him I 

It was a day of June ! 
To right they walked, up the highway — till soon 
A fork formed — and to left they turned — and took 
The road that leads, two miles away, to where 
The race-track and the ball-ground lie 
By brook and field. Past many a house 
With private garden, fenced in by picket-fence. 
They went. Crossing a bridge whereunder flowed 
A winding tributary, they ascended 
The hill — upon whose summit stands a farm, 
With view upon the valley and the town 
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And in the distance the long, rolling hills. 

Here, they would rest awhile. Then through the farm 

They walked, not listening to the barking dogfs, 

Nor fearing bullocks as they scurried swiftly 

Toward the two. The last gate left behind, 

They followed the hill's summit circling sharp 

With the brook's course, that shone below through tangles 

Of shrubbery and tall weeds tipped with pink. 

Now lay four cows in shade of a broad oak ; 

There bellowed three before them, while afar 

Five others grazed at will. And soon the hill 

Stopped ; down they ran — till by the brook they halted. 

And stood,, perplexed : how should they cross the water ? 

So up the brook they walked tq a shallow place 

Where, with the aid of stones, they crossed. There steep 

The bank is — sheer it rises in a copse 

Of dense-grown pines. They climbed along the foot 

Till soon it turned around, and there the glen 

Began to widen, and show its nooks and lawns — 

Its sweet, sequestered shades — its flowers and trees — 

Its supreme charm. 

" How lovely, Fred ! " she said — 
" There on that mossy slope, just by those pines 
Where shade is grateful, there, Fred, let us go ! " 
And willingly complying, Strowson led 
The fragrant way. How sang the many birds there I 
Birds singing each their individual song — 
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Some chirping gayly ; others peeping lonely 
And most sent forth their jubilant lays of joy 
With vigor undismayed — ^as though sweet Mirth 
Had breathed her merriment o'er wood and glen — 
Thus influencing all life. When seated on the moss, 
Fred kissed his love, and she, in girlish way, 
Returned his youthful ardor. Then he said : 
" Now, Dellie dear, when will you have the wedding ? 
" Oh I darling — ^in a month from now — how's that ? " 
And smiling, she her rose-lips pursed to his ; 
While he showered thanks with many a kiss, and smil< 
And both were speechless for a while. 

" Why, dearie ! 
How sweet 'twill be. We'll make a happy pair ; 
For you know how I love you ! " 

" Yes, my darling ! 
I love you too. I'm yours till death ! " she said. 
Then spoke they, as is lovers' way — now mute 
In fondling lost — ^then eloquent with tease — 
And ever interchanging mood of speech with humor 
Of silence. 

O ! blessed hour of lover's doing 

When lips are warm and hands affectionate — 
The youth is e'er for kisses suing 

The languid girl dreams of a life-long mate. 
Then is a veil drawn over duty, woe and care — 
And dreary life grows bright in love's enchanted air ! 
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So were they happy there — secluded — 
Rapt at their own confessions, both were joyful. 
Then walked they up the glen ; and at a bend 
They turned to right — where the left tank was wide. 
With juicy grasses carpeted, and willow trees 
Bowing resigned ; Delorme found there her flowejrs — 
Ahead, there was a pool in the sweet brook. 
And shaded by a copse of ash and walnut. 
Five cows stood knee-deep in the waters smooth 
Reflecting the dark copse. And, farther on. 
Another bend, while there the bank went sheer 
Two hundred feet up to the sky. 

And now 
The sun began to sink adown to west — 
Already sank one steep into cool shadow — 
And where the bend was letting rays of sun 
Withthrough the glen, the willows sent their shadows 
Extended on the sward. And evening came. 
So homebound was their walk — ^and when the west 
Was golden-lustrous, blazing with daffodils 
.And a myriad daisies — ^and the freshness rose 
All gently from the meadow, brook, and hills. 
They parted at the gate. 

Fred Strowson's heart 
Was glad — ^he had that day won all her love, 
^e could not be deceived. Her willingness 
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To celebrate the wedding in a month 
Was proof thereof. Contentment shown for him — 
His wcwk he then accomplished more serenely — 
He felt such blessing fire his ambition — 
Such power hath love I Delorme was his— yea, his — 
What wealth seemed more of worth than that confession ? 
A happy love outshines the million coins 
Of millionaires. What use is money when 
Love's roses do not blow — ^when affection dies ? 
But love can live in poverty — for love 
Is heaven-sent ; but Heaven is no partisan — 
Heaven judges by the love that one true man 
Has felt for some fair girl. Love knows no title — 
Love blooms in poverty or in wealth — 
Man made it not, — but the Creator set 
In every heart alike the feeling : love ! 
Delorme was satisfied. Thus far all smiled — 
And both believed that sunshine would prevail 
Through all their future days. Alas ! how blind 
We mortals are ; forgetting that strange fate 
Is pitiless — e'en as an icy fog 
That freezes crews, and sends two stranger ships. 
By sudden collision, to destruction dire. 
Like life that is so unaccountable 
And is so various for each new soul 
Whom birth hath called — ^so is our thought that comes 
And goes at will. With thought intention lives- 
Intention forms our actions, that are blessed at times 
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With fair success ; too often though balked sadly. 
Delorme had thought full well of the near wedding — 
While thinking, she intended leading days 
Of happiness with Fred, and thus her actions 
Took shape that afternoon within the glen 
When she her heart confessed to Fred. But now. 
One week after that day, Delorme weighed well 
What marriage meant. Fred was so young, and she 
So young ; could he take care of her ? could he 
Be man enough to love her until death ? 
She doubted this. 

There was a man of middle years. 
The son of one aged pastor who had served 
His parish well, had come to Deerfield's people 
Two weeks ago. Delorme sang in the choir. 
And often she alone would sing a psalm. 
Her voice was strong and clear, with tender tone 
Reverberating; *Twas one Simday mom 
That he had gone to service when he heard 
And saw Delorme amongst the choir. At once 
His eyes were ravished, his heart felt a thrill. 
He asked his friends, who knew Delorme so well, 
To introduce him to her. After church 
Delorme had a new friend ; and when they walked 
Home, suddenly Delorme felt a strange sting 
Within her heart. She gazed at him perplexed ; 
He pleased her so, she set her thoughts on him 
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And banished Fred. She knew not what it was. 
But a quick longing for him thrilled h'fer through ; 
She passioned after him. When at the gate 
They parted, sweet Delorme resolved to wed him ! 
So quickly may our thoughts change — aye in woman. 
Yet, who can read a woman's fickle mind 
He is a marvel ! 

When Fred Strowson sat 
At Utica fulfilling duties official, 
It was that Edward Strallson won Delorme. 
He saw her every afternoon, till after 
Ten days of courting he proposed, and found 
A passionate answer on Delorme's sweet lips. 
She willingly accepted him. That night she told 
Her Fred about the matter, in a way 
That said she thought htm far too young to wed ; 
That she had contemplated long, and weighed 
All details, giving final verdict then : 
Age is preferred to youth, and there demurred. 
Fred stood aghast, could he believe her words ? 
One week ago she said she would wed him ; 
She kissed him passionately, loved him well. 
Now she preferred an older man, a stranger ! 
To him she would be married. Were one to gaze 
At some staunch oak that lords the hill, 
Overlooking brook and distant plains, and see 
At once such growth all vigorous to crumble^ 
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It were a fairy-tale related glibly 

To children's ears. So Fred at first distrusted 

Her words, but soon it grew a truth to him. 

" Dear Fred," she said, " we still are friends you know, 

I thought it better so. Three years are not enough 

Of difference between a man and wife. 

You'll find Kate Smithson fair and worthy, when 

She'll be nineteen — and you'll be twenty-seven. 

It's better so," But Fred bore not the blow 

So well as she had thought he would, " So, so ! " 

He answered, " Is that the way you fool us men I 

No, Kate can wait a long, long while for me ; 

I'll trust no woman any more — 'tis settled I " 

With that he left Delorme. 

Strange feelings rose 
Within her bosom. The fascination felt 
For Strallson was unus^ial. She thought how fair 
*Twould be to rest secure within his arms. 
She thought he being near to forty years 
When with him, marriage-joys would sweeter be. 
Since he had large experience of the world. 
Then placed she Fred as a comparison 
Alongside in her mind, and how his youth 
Belittled him, what could he know of it all I 
She knew her weakness thoroughly, but girls 
Are wilful ; when they set their changeful minds 
To anything, they must achieve it well 
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She longed for nuptial joys with him. How easy 
It was for her to win him, so he make 
The wedding pledge, since he felt love for her 
As well. Yes, girls are marriage-makers ; aye ! 
They win us men ; though we propose to them. 
Decision duly comes from their own lips. 
While we must take our way back all dejected. 

For Fred the suddenness seemed like a fall. 

At once, he knew those pleasant walks of late 

To Sherman Glen, were over ; the whispering eves 

At her own house could ne'er more be enjoyed. 

The girl he loved from first, his true first love. 

She played him false. He thought : " Will other girls 

Deal better, aye more loyally with me 

Than my Delorme ? " His speculations saw reflected 

But treachery, falsehood and a jilt's deceit. 

So he determined never more to try 

To win a girl ; he lost all confidence 

In them ; and, since that day, he grew morose. 

And one month later strange Delorme was wed 
To Edward StraUson, a clergyman, and man 
Of good repute — just fourteen years her senior ! 
Much censure spread abroad ; surprise lay strong 
In many an eye ; yet most of Deerfield's folks 
Thought well of both— and that they married were. 
So, soon her preference twixt the two seemed nought 
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But natural — and all was soon forgotten. 
But Fred lost all his former joviality. 
One joy of his had gone from him since then ; 
At first he lost his woe through wild carouse — 
Which gradually subsided, and he resigned 
Himself to fate. He learned that man at best 
Has no small chance with girls' or women's hearts. 
They choose capriciously and never think 
How they are cause of much of man's dejection ; 
Of sins he would not court of his own will. 
And that man speaks at times malign of them ; 
For 'twas their fault. Aye, men are trinkets only, 
Set up by womankind, so woman may choose 
What pleases her. But such is human life — 
And man with all his knowledge cannot change 
The mart of love — ^nor change a girl's caprice ! 

The honeymoon was over. In the eyes 
Of fair Delorme there was a light so strange — 
So new to her expression sweet of former days ; 
It seemed to show that disappointment made 
Her look devoid of gladness. What had come 
To her new life, that she forsake her joy ; 
That she be sad ? Wlien her adored husband 
Was out one mom on his profession's duties, 
Delorme sat thinking. It cut her heart to know 
That she had been mistaken in the man. 
The fancies that beset her when she saw 
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Him first — ^those fancies wild yet tender withal. 

That floated before her illusionary mind — 

Lit radiantly with promise, they fell prone 

Before her short experience ; and she wept 

From disappointment I He was not as he seemed. 

She thought of Fred with all his youth so rosy — 

His ardent affection and his kisses warm. 

But Edward, though his manner was kind hearted. 

Had not the flaming love she saw in Fred 

While in the glen. Yes, age is not so fair 

For girls who still rejoice in dreamy love ; 

Aye, youth needs youth for wedlock, else all's wrong ; 

And this she felt. But now it was too late. 

Now she was bounden to him till death should come. 

And tears streamed down her cheeks at thought of this- 

Yes, she was sad. So must she live with, him, 

Though pleasure or sweet thought-communion dwelled 

Far from the two. Yet well she knew her error — 

She was to blame and all the sadder, sadder 

She felt ; it was irreparable ; she wept 

Full long ; then went out doors to see a friend. 

So to forget her plaint. 

The following year 
They left Deerfield — her husband being called 
To Boston. There she lived a long twelve months — 
Half joyfully, half plaintively they lived, 
And yet no child was bom to them, Delorme 
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Bore much ; while Edward, after seeing well 

How his young wife was hankering after youth. 

Tried all to feel and act a man of thirty — 

Though hard it was. And often through the year 

Delorme would dream of Sherman Glen, when there 

With Fred she walked, while love's young dream was glowing. 

She often felt his arduous kisses, given 

With youth's own vehemence — so fiery — ah ! 

And then she thought of Edward's, tame they were. 

But now she long repented, ever willing 

To ask of him forgiveness, with the wish 

To be his love again. In vain it was. 

So many a time in life there blow ill winds 

Through wedlock years ; and haughty man hath laws 

That often run awry — ^for in our nature 

Lie contraries, which not a man may change. 

We sign certificates for life-long joining 

Without a trial being given the wedded, 

And oft it shows that man like fickle nature 

Hath many garbs that fit his various mind. 

So when two hands are joined, not all the time 

Their minds are all compatible, which proves 

That marriage laws are not yet perfected I 

It was a gray November day, when Strallson 
Left young Delorme in Boston-town to travel 
To Deerfidd, where he would see Parson Stanton, 
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Delorme's own father. Two days he there remained 
When on his way to Boston the train collided 
And he was crushed to death between two cars. 
So died Delorme's own husband — luckless fate ! 
Scarce two years married, then he dies of sudden. 
And leaves a widow young ; just twenty-two ! 
Yet death is like some masked man — he comes 
So stealthily, so unforewamed, we fear 
Him, as we do the robber bounding sudden 
Upon the unwary I Death is like the wind. 
That, when the sun shines warmly in noon's calm, 
We gaze about ; there whirls in moment's time 
The north-wind ; yet to Him we all succumb 
Or soon or late ! 

When news was brought to Boston, 
Delorme was startled ! This also ? sorrow heaped 
Upon her disappointment I Now alone 
She felt herself. What would she do ? But girls 
Are easily consoled when May is still ' 

Their happy month. Yet in their minds the blossoms 
White, rosy, crimson, of the trees find dwelling — 
The hopeful blue of skies serene still heaves 
To their joy-eyes ; and all is boundless love yet I 
She thought of Fred. 
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Two months had passed away. 
When she a letter wrote to hapless Fred, 
Well importuning him to now forgive her ; 
Forget the past, and make the present joyful ; 
For she yet loved him ; aye, loved him more than e'er ! 
But Fred replied with cold, sharp words, he said : 
" I've sworn to leave all girls and women alone. 
If you have played me false once, aye, you'll play 
Me false again. So be it. So, Amen !" 
When she received this short refusal, her heart 
Felt cramped, her mind was lost to know 
What she should do. But after two weeks more 
Her former spirits were once more her own — 
And then she went to Deerfield to her father's. 
But soon her father to Boston was transferred. 
And there she made new friends socially high. 
One Senator's son seemed pleasing to her heart 
And him she courted. Whether she made him 
Her husband, time will tell, as this day even 
She lives yet, undecided what to do. 

Now wander thou, my song, to maiden hearts, 
That still are ignorant of love and men. 
And tell them truth. Better win a young fair man 
Than lavish virgin ardor on some man 
Far-gone in years. For youth's quick fire seeks 
Youth's counter-glow I but when swift glances dart 
Beholding aged eyes, ah ! me, they sin ; 
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For sin is mere transgression of the laws 

That nature set from fair creation's dawn. 

Unnatural deeds are sinful, but what nature 

In all her wisdom flourished, be it love 

Or passion — be it ardor or desire — 

Tis well for us. So wander thou, my song» 

And thrill the air of this my native land 

With these last words : O ! girl that art in love — 

Lavish thy ardor on some blooming man. 

Forbear to sin by courting aged men. 

For thou dost need youth's counter-fire (but age 

Hath none), so wilt thou live with love and passion, 

For they arc pleasing to the laws of nature. 
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(written in SPAIN.) 

We'll meet again, we'll meet again. 

Dear country of the free ! 
Where silvers in the breeze the grain, 
The splendor of our western plain. 
Where progress marches on to glow ; 
Where quickening rivers richly flow ; 
Where voices of the people rise 
To buoyant cheers for new em prize ! 

Dear country of the free, 
We'll meet again 'neath glowing skies I 

Again we'll meet — for I'm thy thrall, 

Fair country of the brave ! 
Thou art the paragon of all ; 
Of beauteous blooms, and pine trees tall ; 
Of traffic, industry and wealth ; 
Of pleasures, joys, and mountain-health I 
Of all the countries on this earth 
Thou wearest robe of greatest worth I 

Fair country of the brave. 
We'll meet again, in cheers and mirth I 

9» 
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We'll meet again on some fair day. 

Sweet country of the free ! 
Where murmurs in the woodland say 
That freedom there will last for aye ! 
Where noble men with stalwart hearts 
Proclaim what liberty imparts. 
Where in the souls of all her own 
The joy to rise resides alone ! 

Sweet country of the free. 
We'll meet again — when winter's gone ! 

We'll meet again, we'll meet again, 
Dear country of the brave ! 

Where fertile are the hills and plsun, 

With fruits and all providing grain ; 

Where progress marches on to glow ; 

Where streams so crystally do flow ; 

Where all is health and wealth and shine ; 

Where people know the voice divine ! 
Dear country of the brave. 

We'll meet again — ^for / am thine! 
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ODE TO " THE DAY-DREAM." 

A STATUE OF A NUDE YOUNG WOMAN. 

By p. MacDowell, R. A. 

Forever glowing in thy nudity 
Those lines divine endream our gaze, — nor may 
FoTgetfulness encroach upon our sense 
Of beauty ; for thou art e'erlastingly 
The sculptor's dream of woman's fairest clay — 
Froze beauteously for all men's eyes alway. 
Thy beauty hath no mortal's grass-grown grave. 

The marble felt his chisel — strong and tense — 
And now, upon that sheet, engraved I have 
Thee ever for my dreams, when sad I be 
And feel fair Beauty's breath my senses lave ! 

Standing in maiden-shame, thy robe shy-drawn 
To hide the mysteries that love will know — 
Yet nothing else concealing, lank and tall 

With symmetry so sweet, like fairest fawn, 
In every part of all thy form aglow. 
Thou dreamest through the day— till evening go. 
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Yet will thy beauty ever there remain — 

And every one fall down a dazzled thrall — 
Dreaming thy maiden-dream again, again — 
Thinking of maidenhood's soft ros^d dawn, 
When beauty veils from view all mortal pain ! 

The sculptor's soul dreamed all thy dream, 
Till he had felt each line of thy fair form. 
For every curve inweaving in all curves 
Exhales thy dreams, and all those fair curves seem 
So liquid — ah ! like waves, in gentle storm. 
Around a moss-grown rock when hours are warm — 
So dreamy as eve-vapors gently blown 

By breezes, when the sumptuous summer serves 
Her unctuous clime to dreamful calm alone — 
Then gazing at thee have I one swift gleam 
Of what beauty will be at Beauty's throne ! 

'Tis well — ^true Beauty hath no death — no grave, 
For Beauty is, like scent, within our soul, 
Coeval — ^and twin-sister — bom of Heaven. 

Her life is like the austral ocean-wave 
That liveth changing without any goal, 
But, intermittent, heaves ; doth, curving, roll — 

Then falleth to soft languor, sleep-enwound ; 

Sinuous — ^slow moving — ^like a dream-shape driven ; 

So are those beauty-lines of thine I have 

Before me — ^lastingly in beauty bound. 
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Soft woe can no more grieve my mind — thy shape 
Of May-bloom — gentle womanhood— soothes me; 
Nor may loud anger shriek like shrill sea-winds ; 

One gaze at thee — and all sore woes escape. 
For who could not around thy body see 
The magic spell of femininity ! 

O' gratitude to God who moulded fair 

A woman's form so Beauty no fault finds ; 

And praise to him whose genius-soul could dare 

Invoke high beauty, so to let him drape 

God's with his soul's ideal, past compare ! 

Fair Beauty doth not in our heart repose ; 
It is God's essence — and the genius high. 
Who works to frame again a beauty-clay, 

Can only fair accomplish it when glows 
In him like censer's flame so potently 
God's very thought, so Beauty stay all nigh I 

So art thou to me like a triple-prize — 

Through art thou hast become immortal aye — 

Admiring thee, I feel his genius-eyes 

Fair-flamed with hidden powers ; and therefrom grows 

The glorious proof that God is more than wise ! 
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Thou maiden in thy nudity aglow, 
Stamped on the sheet for man's admiring gaze, 
Thy sculptor loved thee but for beauty's sake. 
So Beauty be alive beyond the days of snow 
Where works decay ; for Beauty lives always — 
And hath from every lip some loving praise. 
Then thou, forever keeping fair and sweet 

The emblem of perfect woman shape— fond take 
This simple tribute from me who will greet 
Thee ever when sad days will rise, or woe — 
For God through Beauty makes our life complete ! 
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THE WILDNESS OF INHERENT INSTINCT. 

I also may of Orient odors know. 

Of Deva's diamonds and their starry glow. 

I, too, may tell of tawny, oundy maids 

Low lying long some shady orange-glades. 

Or smile and vaunt that sweetest myrrh was blown 

When bosoms had to lotus-blossoms grown. 

Nigh to fair Nadja's never lonely nook. 

In hallowed hearing of high Siva's brook. 

I, too, of Rahda's whitest bosom read. 

And happy hours with all her charms I led. 

I also now of Orient odors know ; 

Of Pandra's pomp and golden Ganges' glow. 

And when this tale I tell of instinct strange, 

My visions will to rarest regions range, 

Where Hari hears the glow-Gowinda sung 

By fair, nude maids in our world's strangest tongue. 

O ! therefore fly, steered on by lively wings, 

To lands where happiness of jewels sings ; 

And where the aged trees are hallowed, 
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Where all are gay and young to young are wed. 
O ! there the scene I lay, and there will move 
My beings two who lived for blithest love, 
And though a wildest death their end had been. 
With cheery love my poem I begin. 

The Mango-scents were floating to the main 

Through airs that held in spell the bulbul's strain. 

The mango-scents that shed o'er all young minds 

Fair love dreams, as in listless Maya- winds 

The myrrh and benzoin sweet intermingle ; 

O ! then young hearts must throb, young cheeks must tingle ; 

And maid or lad may never more be single ; 

But as the swan's snow-neck twines round his mate. 

Must lovers lie, with eyes and lips date. 

The Mango-scents, rare fragrance come from sweet 

Full blossoms, eaten, thrill all with warmest love. 

Were floating from Love's hallowed rosy grove. 

Through airs to the far ocean's frothy feet. 

Fair Latake loved her own Ispad well. 

The two roamed daily to the cedar-dell — 

Those cedars whose large branches thrill the wind 

To linger, there strong harmonies to find. 

And Ispad had a jewel for her neck — 

Hung to her chain — and, like a raven speck 

Of jundufl, it did spot her swelled bosom. 

As though a leaf of the tamdla-blossom. 

And Ispad round her ankles put a brace» 
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Deep-gold — ^with ruby-stones and diamond-face ; 
And in her hair a tender lotus-flower 
He pressed each mom ; and, as love's dower, 
A garment rare, of tinsel and tissue fine. 
He gave, to hide the swelling haunch's line. 
To grace her when the breeze from Malabar 
Brought viol-sounds and flute-strains from afar 
To where they both reclined in lovers' ease. 
And, so to deem her like his Rahda true, 
He kissed her till her cheek bore the pink hue 
Of Shiraz-rose floating in the noontide-breeze. 

Save Arowinda flowers whispered low. 
They saw nude Latake in all her glow — 
Sequestered, where the Koil builds her home. 
And tripping waters fall in pools of foam. 
And nenuphars would nod their heavy heads 
And sprinkle golden tell-tales of what they saw 
When Latake's pink form, without a flaw. 
Would dream abath, with many timid treads. 
And large-crowned blue flowers neath a palm 
Stared wonderingly, when she would take the balm 
To stroke her bosom till all grew redolent. 
The bulbul knew where she so shyly went. 
Abaft the bushes, on the fragrant lawn 
To lie — ^till o'er her form the gauze was drawn. 
To Lakshmi she gave sacrifices rare — 
Invoked her mercy — ^begged with ardent prayer. 
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To keep her Ispad far from harm or woe ; 
And she was faithful to her father's creed. 
Which was so simple that a child could know 
Its rites, pray to one God, and ever read 
The proverbs written by the Master's hand. 
And sing the songs they sing in all thy land I 
Fair Latake could sing the verses, sung 
By Bayaderes, when the bells had rung 
To call all villagers to festive hours. 
Commemorating Hala's name and powers. 
King Hala, by Bharati urged to write. 
His Saptasatakam, by day and night. 

Yet Ispad said farewell to Latake. 

For he to Kylas- temples sought his way, 

Where he the Vedas learned — of Vischnu heard — 

Of Sheva knew ; and there he weeks demurred. 

So that lone Latake led weary hours 

Alone, by jasmine-hedge and red rose-bowers. 

At mom she left her towered home, at eve 

She came back weeping, and would lonely grieve. 

Her floating tress was braided now— and down 

Her forehead fell it heavily on gown 

And bosom, panting with love's memories. 

All this was done, as Ispad o'er the seas 

Had gone to stay some time — to learn 

The Vedas, while his Latake must yearn I 
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It was a day when in the golden sun 

The lotus-blossoms bloohied more blushingly 

Than ever — ^and the tamarisk had begun 

To push forth leaves ; when o'er the briny lea 

Malaya-breezes bore with them the scent 

Of Spring that blushed o'er all the firmament : 

Like Rahda's cheeks, when Krischna came 

To Jumna's shores, to put her heart aflame I 

It was a noon, when on the glassy lake 

The Sannah-sails bulged to the winds awake. 

And neath the palms fair nut-brown maidens dreamed. 

While o'er the drowsy surf, white sea-gulls gleamed. 

On such a noon young Latake had gone 

To welcome Ispad from his journey returned. 

Then all the leaves and herbs more brightly shone, 

And the world's censer in its gold-realm burned. 

To Ispad she with outstretched arms ran fleetly 

To kiss, receive her learned lover meetly. 

And how the bulbul in the rosebush sang 1 

And how the fount of crystal perfumes rang ! 

They kissed each other — and her cheek so pink 

As Patal-buds, from whose bowls bees will drink 

Such mead like amrit quaffed by Nanda high — 

Flamed to a crimson like the scarlet die 

On petals of the Banjulas — ^when birds 

Flock to the shores, where low the milk-white herds 
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Of Hari, near the temples of Ellora hoar — 

Then homeward walking he told her fair lore 

Of Buddh, and the five Righs he there had learned 

Of sacred stories writ by Jagadev — 

Of poems long that told how hearts had burned, 

And souls had suffered long life's truth to save. 

Then whispered he of Karma — of Moksha stem — 

And when he muttered fast " Nirvana ! " 

He left the word upon his lips, to learn 

The lore of love, and lovers' strange arcana. 

So that he pressed his Latake's full bosom 

Against his breast, and kissed her face, a blossom 

Of lotus bloom blushed over with a hue 

Of Madhuk's velvet-brown ; till from the two 

Sweet songs burst forth — ^the echo of each love. 

So that they lingered in the almond-grove 

And let the bees drone by — the flies buzz round. 

The lucent brooklet croon with drowsy sound ; 

And on a bank of Kroona-flowers they lay, 

Both souls enwrapt in budding love-thoughts solely — 

For lost to them were wails of melancholy, 

Their thoughts dreamt dreams of future's gold-array. 

So lay they — through the noon-hours' balmy length ; 
And each from either gained love's nascent strength, 
As two young roses pla)ring with the breeze. 
Win from such dalliance sweeter g^ace, and ease 
To bloom aglow ! Such love doth cause to us 
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To make our hearts and souls full glorious. 

And such fair Latake and Ispad felt 

As her sweet influence in his would melt. 

O ! Lakshmi, stay awhile beneath these trees 

So they may learn what each true heart must please ; 

And let thine unguent honey sweetly flow, 

While both enwreathe each other in love's glow. 

So lay they till the golden sun did peep 

Through the Fo-trees, where o'er the wild vines creep 

Like cobras lazy in their Springtide lolling, 

While faint sounds tinkled from the ocean's rolling. 

And bulbuls, in the nearer bushes, woke 

To song, and, farther, plashed the punt-man's stroke. 

And momentarily, a sweet clear sound 

Arose from where the jasmine-tangles wound. 

And where the passion-flowers quenched their fires 

With the soft breezes, wafted from Eve's lyres. 

So Latake to Ispad smiled and blushed, 

He knew — so up they rose, and seaward pushed 

Their strong light bodies, now etherealized ! 

And when they trod their porch, what had surprised 

Their ravished gaze, oh ! wreaths of flowers 

Hung from the sill ; they were their friends' own dowers 

For their sweet life in after days when love 

Should be sweet-scented as a temple-grove ! 

Yet was her chamber sacred, and his room 
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Not open for her nudity in bloom. 

Yet she went to her bedside, yet he slept 

Alone, though each for either 's passion wept. 

So with a strong kiss on her lips, so red 

As corals fair that cradled are on bed 

Of ocean deep, and with a timid pledge 

Upon his brow, they separated there. 

As rose-birds, ere the summer wing^ so fair. 

Bid short adieu on flower-covered ledge. 

The next day they were wed, and pomp and glow 
And Ermine splendor — scarlet tipped with snow — 
Like Vulka-cream with crest of crimson blooms. 
And music ravishing, in tissue rooms. 
Solemnities such that a Rajah loves ; 
And all the show that greatest riches proves ; 
Such Latake and Ispad knew was given them, 
Because he vowed to love and love his gem ! 
No Begum, with her scents and flowers strewn 
About her, had more festive days, with tune 
And song, and glow, and dance-girls fair enhanced. 
Than Latake when now the day advanced ; 
And from the blue lone lotus scents exhaled. 
That perfumed the sun-mirroring lake, where sailed 
The jet red-beaked swan, and winds prevailed ; 
And while the lowering sun, like luminous gold 
Far, far to waiting mom's of countries rolled — 
And while the lotus, velvet-pink as virgin bosom, 
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So sun-forlorn, folded her doleful blossom, 

While the ambered bees sought her rare leaves, and clung 

To them in watch for the fair moonbeams young — 

Strong Ispad caught his Latake — they sped 

To rooms, with perfumes heavy, sweet, to bed. 

Round whose quaint pillars Maardirava flowers 

Were wound — such that in heavenly wondrous showers 

Fell on Kusinarii, the city cursed — and rested 

On filth and dust, so crimes were flower-vested. 

And through the lace rugs, hanging o'er the door. 

Flowed sweet and murmurous songs from languor's core. 

And melodies, sad as Bayaderes own. 

When they the village-love-tales i^ang alone — 

And the chamber, dim illumined with candles rare. 

With fumes slow-floating as if ghosts were there — 

Seemed as if Lakshmi sent her influence fine 

To bloom their first love-night with bliss divine — 

So slept they ; while the moon, white as the fresh 

Young kernels of sweet corn' the peasants thresh, 

Wooed bees to hover over the lotus-bloom — 

Rock lovers' hearts with her dim fallow gloom. 

While stars glittered in skies serene, and veiled 

With saifron-breath where Rahn so vainly wailed, 

To darken the moon in her snow-sovereignty — 

So slept they blissfully with love-dreams nigh. 
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The morn with hues of pearl rose o'er the mounts, 
The East let play her flaming silver founts ; 
And all the larks that haunted the fresh, fair woods, 
In concert singing, thrilled the solitudes. 
And through the curtains, tissued fair, a stream 
Of sunlight dashed upon their gold-wrought bed. 
And Latake awoke from ambered dew-sweet dream. 
And Ispad on her bosom laid his head. 
Then heard they one lone bulbul sweet descant. 
And saw gold bubbles purl upon the plant, 
That hung its graceful, light green stems adown 
The bed-pole, rich embossed with pearl and stone. 
Then Ispad rose, and left Latake alone. 
And she, in folds of silk, her nuptial gown, 
Sat dreamily there yet ; till her nut-brown maid 
Appeared, and dressed her,, and her tress did braid. 
Then round her neck a chain, with rubies set. 
Made her so fair, then both sweet lovers met. 
And to the umbrageous walks they gayly sped, 
Where at a table on which rare food was spread. 
They sat them ; both with eyes so glistening fair — 
One thought rare Houris joyed their hours there I 

Much sweetest talk and whispering there was heard, 
Much smiling eyelash lowering, sweet-toned word — 
Oh, sure, the Peris must g^ow envious soon, 
For both were rapt with love-speech dear as tune ! 
When noon-tide crept through Fo-trees long the shore 
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Of the quiet flood, and songs had life no more, 

Both walked to one still, shaded nook where grew 

The rose of Jericho, of creamy hue ; 

Abutilons, and lilies, flowers fair 

Of large hybiscus, and the maiden-hair ; 

And Bird of Paradise, whose flaming lips 

Shot beautifully o'er the quaint-shaped flowers. 

And farther, through the tangles of the bowers 

On ponds outspread the glints of lily-tips, 

Flitted about, like silver-bees in rays 

Of the fair sun ; and scarlet blooms of bells, 

And large gold crowns and fuscous sprinkled sprays, 

And bushes wavy with white flowers like swells 

Of surf upon the strand of Malabar, 

Such bloomed round ; all was calm and near and far. 

So they could love, and whisper friendship long — 

Then floated there sweet Latake's rare song : 

" ' True love is like the Mango-scent 

That lives alone, unseen ; 
Yet when to all the airs 'tis spent 

Each mote glows in its sheen.' 
So Mehetassah sang to all the jasmine flowers. 
While she was longing for love's whispering, fondling hours. 
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** And there she sat her by the lake. 

Red yellow blooms all round ; 
Then came he, and what joys awake ! 

Sweet scents rise from the ground. 
And so in love-lock both are sung to beauteous slumbers ; 
And soon they laugh, and Mehetassah sings new, sweeter 

numbers. 
" ' True love is something singly given 

To maid and man alone. 
When locked sweet, all turns to Heaven, 

And thought and woe are gone.' 
So Mehetassah sang to her dear love beside her — 
And he since then could never anger nor could chide her.' 

And, ended, Ispad kissed her pink, lush lips — 

While she as quick returned them, love's sweet quips ! 

So whiled away, till Ispad said that he 

Would harm her, then he feigned to throttle her ; 

At which young Latake most rapidly 

Urged him to feign not so, and to demur ; 

But Ispad, in his jocose mood of love. 

Persisted, seemed to act as he had said. 

Then Latake with screams startled the grove 

As a hurt shrike planinjg the airs, eve-red ; 

And the young bulbul answered fearfully. 

And the calm trembled as some harm would be ! 

But Ispad played ; and asked, " What wouldst thou do 

Were I to throttle thee ; to cease our kissing. 
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To end this loving as the turtles coo. 

This seeking eagerly when one is missing ? " 

And Latake, slave now to instinct low, 

Frowned her fair brow and bit her lips to snow ; 

And, angered — ^frightened— vengeful — lost 

To thought — on billows of her mood was tost, 

Till instinct all -protective held her bound, 

And like some lithe, black panther, from the ground 

She started, quickly took her dagger rare 

And brandished it, and, like a vengeful woman 

Of Andalusia's hills, she lost her human 

High soul, and drove the dagger, jewelled fair. 

Into the breast of Ispad — who thought play 

Was ruffling up his love so fair as day. 

'' O I Latake, what hast thou done ? " he moaned. 

Then with a soft look at her, dead he fell. 

" 1 Ispad I look at me again I " she moaned. 

But nought could save — not even prayer or spell. 

" 1 Ispad, say what have I done, what fiend 

Had swayed me then, what dire demon leaned 

Upon me — ^whispering words of flame to me — 

To take away who ever mine should be ? 

Oh ! Lakshmi, save him I and to me give power 

To raise his head so he bloom as my flower I " 

She tore her hair ; she fell upon his breast. 

Then, like a flash, she pierced her heart to rest ! 
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And the lone bulbul sang his doleful tale 

As though he felt that two love-lives were pale— 

That two love-lives were pale and lifeless now, 

And the lone bulbul sang upon the bough 

Of the rare rose-bush ; while two souls were winding 

Their tremulous way to Heaven past outfinding— 

They lay : fair Latake upon the breast 

Of Ispad ; both now in eternal rest I 

At noon the bodies two were found, and dole 

Made in that family her dark abode. 

And her fair mother donned the mourning stole. 

And the hoar father many tears had flowed ; 

And all had wondered what words caused their death ; 

But, all in spite, they wore the funereal wreath ; 

And obsequies with pomp and glory made. 

And buried both in the rare cypress-shade. 

And long they wondered what words caused their death ; 

But I alone know what caused flaming breath : 

The wildness of inherent instinct lies 

Yet in our blood and boils at some surprise. 

So must we guard the lower passions wild. 

And win those moods that make the spirit mild ! 

So had I known of Orient colors rare ; 

Of silks so fine spun at Benares fair ; 

Of rubies, claret-clear, from Burmah's mounts, 

Of waters flowing from rare Bagdad's founts, 
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Of flowers gorgeous — not a man hath glow 

So rare as those pomp-blooms when they do blow. 

I too may sing of Lakshmi's spells, and ways 

To bind two hearts'with delicate Mango-sprays, 

And of strange giant gods may muse alone. 

And show all men the bliss near Brahma's throne. 

O ! sumptuous land with tissue garments fine. 

With jewelry, splendrous as flowers or wine. 

With myth and dreams for all your languid hearts. 

Where no one any lover's loving thwarts, 

But where love reigns ! and scents uprise to show 

That Lakshmi there doth blush and bud and blow ! 

A kiss to you, you dreamy languorous land, 

Your panting bosoms — passionate frames and eyes — 

'Tis beauty may your languor understand. 

To you a song to spread o'er all our skies ! 
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THE INDIAN PAINTBRUSH. 

Thou, like some brilliant genius in the swirl 
Of mankind, dost stand glorious by the stream. 

Where grow rank weeds and greenest vines, that twirl 
Their tendrils round the trees and shrubs, that seem 

In their wild freedom like a jungle lone 
Within the wilds that border some stream-side — 
There, queen of brook-side flowers, thou dost abide ; 

Thy crimson leaves like brightest ruby-stone ! 

Not many are thy comrades, like hoar minds 
That stand forlorn, yet loveliest in their sphere ! 
Alone, or two are all thy company ; 
Yet in that stream-sung jungle no one finds 
More beauteous flower deep- red as ruby clear — 
So lone, like genius in humanity ! 
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BY THE BROOKFALL. 

When sitting near thee, Brookfall ! I must sing 
A song that suits the pitchy, seething sea ; 
And Liszt's rare " Barcarole " comes to me — 

That oft I sang within the murmuring 

Back of the vessel's poop at high noontide. 
But ah ! I love thy song more than the one 
That sings itself to a sleep-monotone — 

For here the birds aiid flowers and trees abide ! 

Here is the land— the all-compassionate earth, 
I feel secure upon her flower- loved breast ; 
Here can I without danger on her rest ; 
And, dreaming with her, can my song find birth — 
For thou hast echoes of the ocean's song. 
While all earth's beauty-treasures round thee throng ! 
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TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 

What dost thou do throughout the long, long day, 
When thy lorn throat sings out not one sad song ? 
Dost sleep, perchance, where rosy laurels throng 

The wood, or dreamest thou where brooks their way 

Past steep hillsides do take ? Ah ! who may say — 
For no lugubrious singing all day long — 
Who dream that there's a doleful-minded throng 

Of whippoorwills when the high sun holds sway ! 

But when the moonbeams play at hide-and-seek 
Through lonely woods, then thou dost to thy mate 

Sing one same tune, near to the ghostly creek. 
Art thou the singer of dark-hooded Fate, 

That thou dost only sing round midnight hour — 

Dost sing of death with undisputed power ? 
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THE SEVENTEEN YEARS' LOCUST. 

Through seventeen long years, where hast thou been. 

Thou locust, humming loudly thy deep tune ? 

The laurels bloom in voiceful woods of June ; 
The chestnuts, maples, ash, in their fair sheen. 
Give food to thee, while through the hot, long day 

Thou dronest ever high in treetops fair; 

And when the sun doth leave the quiet air. 
Hushed is thy song upon the woodland way ! 

Black body, with protruding eyes, fair-hued. 
As is the e'ergreen berry late in Summer ; 
Or as strawberry-leaves, whose green is gone — 

With veined wings to take thee to thy food — 
What brings thee here again, persistent hummer. 

Though seventeen long years we lived alone ? 
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THE NIGHTHAWK. 

The glory of the golden sunset fades — 
The breeze has died upon the mountain crests, 
And calm on all the vales and ridges rests. 

Now gray the clouds grow — save slight pink pervades 

Their tops, faint as a blush upon the cheek 
Of fairest Octoroon ! Woodbirds chant loud 
Their songs delectable to tree and cloud — 

The heavens seem gray — save in the west a streak 

Of pink-gold pale — then flies the nighthawk high — 
With eyes intent on prey in nooks and trees — 
While shrill " crebeaking " as he wheels at ease. 

His mate joins ! — When they meet, *' puflute " they cry — 
Then o'er the dusk-tinged trees they wing around. 
While woodbirds flute and sing with heavenly sound ! 
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A THOUGHT AT WEST POINT. 

Upon the heights above the Hudson's flow, 
Where military man made nature serve him well. 
And there built fortress with bold citadel — 

I met a brigadier, in costume's glow 

(While cooling airs from mounts to us did blow) 
Proud standing ; eyes commanding, as for war ; 
Bright epaulets his broad strong shoulders bore. 

He asked me why I dreamed and dreamed so, 

What I was good for when proud soldiery 

Mocked at the tenderness of poetry — 
" Ah ! " quoth I, '* when thou liest in the ground. 

All after battles won through many years, 
Thy deeds I sing till they through ages sound ! " 

Then burst from both our eyes unwonted tears. 
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TO SLEEP. 

Come, sleep ! and with thy magic power 
Smooth the deep furrows on my brow ; 
For by despair so pained, through evoy hour, 
I've been, that my mind needs thee now. 
O sleep ! the soother of our woes and sighs. 
When thou dost touch us, all our ailing dies ! 
Thou angel-kiss upon our head, 

O fragrant sleep, incensed and holy. 
Though drear despair our day hath led. 
Thou com'st to melt our melancholy. 
Hence, whisper o'er me all thy chant so sweet, 
Till, in a while, fair, soothing dreams we meet ! 
Come, sleep ! thou shadow of fair death. 

Though steeped in painful disappointment. 
Thou gain'st for us the morrow's breath. 
By night-awarded fragrant ointment, 
O sleep ! foretaste of death that soothes our woe 
Come, over me thy subtile fluids flow ! 
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SOUVENIR OF HEINE. 

Like waving grain in noon-tide breeze 

Our thoughts are swayed. 
Ah ! comes the harvester at ease — 
And sheaves are laid 
In rows upon the field ; 
So people lay our thoughts aside. 

That but to loving eyes their beauties yield ! 

Blue flowers grow 
Amongst the golden g^rain aglow — 

For sweetness e'er is fain to hide — 
They are like thoughts in poet-songs ; 

Men call them weeds, 
And give them not one friendly look, 
And when the farmer leads 
His cutters on — ^they are ignored. 
And thrust away in some forsaken nook. 

But when a lass comes by. 
She plucks them, wreathes them in her tress, 

Then wanders to her one adored. 
Those flowers sweetening her dear loveliness ; 
And more than flute-strains seems 
Her bliss, when with her lover she secluded drean^s ! 
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WHERE I FOUND AFFECTION. 

Not in the golden chambers of rich men ; 

Nor in the vain girl's fair boudoir — 
But in a hut near to the whispering glen; 

Where poverty and sorrow are. 
Affection there still was a silent power — 
With hand in hand, to charm a genial hour! 

Oft in the mirror-haunted festive rooms 
I sought for warm love-tokens there, 

But she sat cushioned on embroidered blooms — 
Rigid, with cold and proud an air. 

She seemed to deem signs of sincerity 

Offensive, and that love beneath her be. 

But in that hut, with rooms so small, we dreamed 
With tender thoughts in cither's eyes. 

Then life took rosy hues, and hours seemed 
The reflex soft of Summer skies. 

Oh ! hand in hand, and cheek to cheek, we whiled 

Short hours, while sweet affection us beguiled. 

Not in wealth's vast saloon or glowing hall 
Affection's balm its perfume spreads. 

But in the hut near to the waterfall. 
Where poverty with sorrow weds. 

There doth affection hold still dearest hours, 

With hand in hand dispensing all her powers ! 
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FIFTH AVENUE ALONG CENTRAL PARK. 

Oh, here the graceful elms, 

With interlocked arching branches, frame 
A three-miles-long continuous baldachin 

Of shade-dispensing green, 
And here the birdsong whelms 

Their silent fragrance with no human name. 
And, under, walk the people out and in — 

In dreary hours — or in sheen ! 

There have we often strolled. 

On week-days or in Sabbath morning's calm, 
Content that our fair town an avenue 

Could boast of so dream-fair ; 
By rustling leaves controlled — 

And coolness giving, sweet as mom-sprent balm, 
A three-miles arch of green and tender hue 

In centre of the city's air ! 
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